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Events of the Géeek. 


INTEREST in the war is still centred in Verdun, and 
the general situation cannot be conceived apart from the 
fortune of the Allied line in this quarter. Towards the 
close of last week the struggle entered upon a new phase 
with the renewal of the main assault north of the town. 
The fact that it gained so little success is the best proof 
that the French held their first and second lines lightly, 
and intended to stand upon the third. After a violent 


bombardment and repeated attacks, the Germans were | 


only able to gain possession of Douaumont village. 
Later on, the enemy struck at the eastern sector of 
the Verdun line, at Fresnes, which, after a fierce 
struggle, he secured. The conflict entered upon a third 
phase with the attempts to beat in the salient which 
the German advance had created west of the Meuse. 
This attack at first achieved some success, though it was 


hot very significant, and it is incorrectly estimated by | 


the number of villages and positions won. The salient 
is, even now, almost as threatening to the new German 
positions on the right bank of the river as before. The 
Goose ridge, with the exception of Hill 265, is still in 


French hands ; and the French positions here and farther | 
south still enfilade Talou Hill, Vaucherauville, and | 


Poivre Hill. Outside France, the most important event 
is the gradual extension of the Russian hold upon 
Armenia and the approaches to Baghdad. The capture 


of Bitlis, the landing east of Trebizond, and the advance | 


along the Teheran-Baghdad road are significant 


. 8 | 


| elements of a great plan which threatens to overwhelm 
| one of the enemies of the Entente. In France the 
general balance of the week is at least not adverse, while 


in the East it shows a decided gain. 
* % * 


At the end of last week the attack upon the main 
northern bastion of Verdun was resumed. The pause 


> | of the assault was probably due to the necessity for 


| accumulating fresh stocks of ammunition. On Thursday 
| the bombardment again became intense, and the Ger- 
| mans launched an attack against the Douaumont section, 

and on Friday they secured a footing in the village. 

But the success was short-lived. A vigorous counter- 

attack turned the Germans out again. The following 

day the Germans, after striking east and west of the 

village without achieving any success,-struck again at 
| Douaumont, and this time succeeded in gaining a footing 
within it and in maintaining themselves there. In this 
section of the Verdun area the position remains the same, 
and the Germans are, apparently, securely held. They 
had struck at Vaux, a village east of Douaumont, but 
without achieving any success. In spite of their claims 
to have taken the village it is still in French hands. At 
Fresnes, south-east of Manheulles, which was captured 
last week, they fared better, and after the village had 


changed hands several times it was left to the Germans. 
» * ~ 


THE advance east of the Meuse had driven the French 
line several miles south of the positions upon the west of 
the river. At first the Germans attempted to deal with 
the grave threat which such a position offered to their 
advance upon the right bank by keeping up a bombard- 
ment at critical moments. In this way, in default of the 
force to deal with the situation at once, they tried to 
hold the French guns and prevent them from enfilading 
the new German positions to the east. The bombard- 
ment, however, became intense at the beginning of the 
week, and after a fierce struggle the village of Forges 
fell to their assault on Monday. The point of attack 
had been well chosen, and the troops were at once sent 
to follow up their success by an advance upon Regnie- 





ville, which lies in a loop of the Meuse, about 14 miles 
below Brabant. Regnieville captured, the Germans 


| marched against the Goose ridge, which here reaches the 


lower of its two culminating peaks, Hill 265. By the 
afternoon that, too, had been taken. It is stated that 
the position was only won after twenty assaults, and that 
the division which secured the crest lost almost the whole 


of its effectives. 
* . + 


FarTHER west, the second of the two peaks of the 
Goose ridge, Dead Man Hill, could not be attacked until 
Crow Wood had been captured. On Tuesday the struggle 





here reached a climax with a German assault which 
carried the wood. But upon Wednesday almost the 
| whole of the wood was recovered in a spirited counter- 
attack. An assault upon the French positions, slightly 
| further west, at Bethincourt, was repulsed. The French are, 
| therefore, still in a position to enfilade the new German 
| positions east of the river, and the German gain is small 
and insignificant. If the enemy wishes to strike at the 
rear of Poivre Hill and the Douaumont ridge from the 
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west of the Meuse, his task is still before him. He has 
not nearly reached the main line of defence here, which 
is Charny ridge. Further, the repeated German claims 
to important successes are significant of a temper or tem- 
perament which can only be regarded as encouraging from 
our point of view. The successes are yet to win 

. * * 

GENERAL Pé Tarn, who is now in charge of the Verdun 
position, is one of the revelations of the war. He was a 
colonel when the first clash of arms came, but he soon 
attracted attention, and he was rapidly advanced to the 
rank of general. It was he who conducted so ably the 
attack upon the highly-organized German positions in 
Artois last spring. He shared the labor and the honor 
of the Champagne advance. To be advanced from the 
charge of a regiment to that of a modern army within a 
campaign is a rare thing ; but those who have followed the 
progress of General Pétain feel assured that he has not 
yet reached his zenith. 

» - * 

Tue Grand Duke is following up his victory in 
Caucasia with spirit and speed. His familiar plan of 
striking upon the flanks of his enemy first, is at present 
almost the only method of dealing with the situation. 
But in forcing his way south from Ahlat and storming 
Bitlis, the chief gateway of the Taurus here, he has again 
shown judgment and vigor. More dramatic is the 
northern stroke. Bitlis fell upon Thursday. Two days 
later, a Russian force was landed, under cover of a fleet 

. bombardment, at Atina, on the Black Sea. Atina is 
between fifty and sixty miles east of Trebizond. The 
Russians captured Atina, taking several prisoners, and 
marched south-west along the coast. After clearing 
Maprivi on Sunday, they advanced upon Rizeh, a coast 
town some forty miles’ from Trebizond, which they 
captured on Tuesday. A further advance took place 
on Thursday, when the Turks were driven across the 
River Kalapotomos, which is about ten miles nearer 
Trebizond. The fragments of the force which escaped 
from Erzerum will by this double stroke find their 
position even more critical. 


* * + 

Meanwhile, after occupying Kermanshah, on 
the Teheran-Baghdad road, the Russians pushed 
on, and upon Monday occupied Cola, twenty- 
seven miles further west. The sickle which the 
Russians are drawing across the Turkish Asiatic 


Empire is approaching, though too slowly for those 
whose eyes are upon our beleaguered force at Kut, the 
critical centres of Mosul and Baghdad. General 
Townsend’s position, however, is slightly improved by 
the advance of General Aylmer’s relief force from the 
Felahieh position to the main bulwark of Kut at Es Sinn. 
General Aylmer’s last attempt to advance was made 
on January 2lst. He has now struck along the 
southern bank of the river and achieved success. But 
the main opposition to the relief of Kut is still to come. 
Kut is on the northern bank, and the Es Sinn line lies 
athwart the river, and consists of a most highly 
organized trench system. General Townsend took the 
position last September; but the Turks have now had 
three months to improve and consolidate it. 
7 7 . 

Tue “ Moewe,’’ the German raider which captured 
the “ Appam ” and accounted for thirteen allied vesels, 
is reported to have returned to Germany with four 
British officers, 29 British marines and sailors, and 166 
men, and gold bars valued at £50,000. If this is true, 


and the commander, Count von und zu Dohna-Schlodien, 
has been received by the Kaiser and presented with the 





order Pour le Mérite, we can only say he deserves it. 
His achievement in twice passing through our cruiser 
cordon, and in remaining on the high seas long enough 
to inflict such signa] damage upon our merchant service, 
eclipses the exploits of the “Emden.’’ At the same 
time it is not without its serious side for us. It is to 
be hoped that the number of raiders which can escape is 
strictly limited. It is interesting to notice that the 
Germans claim that the battleship “ Edward VII.’’ was 
sunk by a mine laid by the “ Moewe.”’ 
* * * 


THREE Zeppelins visited this country on Sunday 
night, despite the falling snow, and their radius of 
action included Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Rutland, 
Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Essex, and Kent. 
It is not possible to say how long the raiders remained 
over England upon this occasion, but they were able to 
destroy two terraces of houses, partially destroy one 
office, one public-house, a café, and several shops, and 
badly damage a block of almshouses. About forty bombs 
were dropped, and of the seventy casualties, eighteen 
represent deaths caused at once or supervening upon 
wounds. We have German testimony to the fact that 
the airships were met by gunfire, but the total result 
of this appears to have been a chip of a propeller found 
in Kent. There is no mention of any attempt by 
aeroplanes to engage the raiders, and the result of the 
agitation following the previous raid seems to be merely 
a singularly inept order further restricting lighting. In 
spite of Mr. Tennant’s statement that the problem of 
defence against these raiders is new, Mr. Balfour 
admitted that, in his judgment, we should ourselves have 
built Zeppelins ten years ago, and the consensus of 
opinion in the Lords’ debate on Thursday reinforces 


this point of view. 
+ + # 


THE very grave uneasiness raised by the suggestion 
that we were going iaxto an Economic Conference at Paris 
at which the supersession of Free Trade would be an 
open question has been for the present allayed by the 
Prime Minister’s answers to Mr. Robertson’s and Mr. 
Holt’s interpellation. Nothing is to be done at Paris 
to fetter the action of the Government or the House, 
and as our representative will be Mr. Runciman, 
whose Free Trade faith is not questionable, we hope 
this will be the case. Counsel is to be taken and 
advice exchanged, but there are to be no commitments. 
The Prime Minister added some phrases which suggest that 
he remains a Free Trader. We must not be led by the 
passion of war, or even a desire to ensure our victory, 
into injuring ourselves more than our enemy. This 
sentiment was a good deal cheered on the Liberal side, 
and heard with silence on the other. But it is, for the 
present at least, a re-affirmation of cardinal Free 


Trade doctrine. 
¥* ¥ * 


THE issue of naval administration has been clouded 
by a hot personal encounter between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Churchill. When public men are thus engaged, the 
atmosphere at once becomes that of a cock-fight. Mr. 
Balfour came out easily victor, for it was not likely that 
the Admiralty would take from Mr. Churchill a demand 
for Lord Fisher’s return to the place from which Mr. 
Churchill practically evicted him. But graver matters 
are at stake. Mr. Balfour gave a general certificate 
of success to our naval policy and organization, with one 
or two significant exceptions. He admitted that the 
armored cruisers we had lost had not been replaced—this 
was the less serious statement—and that his advisers 
were not satisfied with the rate of increase in the supply 
of naval guns and ammunition. Mr. Balfour’s explana- 
tion was the failure to cope with labor difficulties, 
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To this admission Mr. Churchill, in a sensational 
but fairly measured statement, added a distinct charge 
of falling-off in the Fisher-Churchill rate of turning out 
both guns and ships, and a warning, which seems to us 
quite pertinent, to remember that if, as Mr. Balfour 
truly says, our fleet has grown enormously since the war, 
a veil has fallen on Germany’s activities, and we cannot 
measure what her strengthening process has been. 
Delay had ‘“‘crept’’ into our constructive programme 
both as regards capital ships and déstroyers, and the 
First Lord had no right to assume that there was a 
“limit” to labor where the Navy was concerned. He 
wound up with a demand for Lord Fisher’s return to the 
post of First Sea Lord and a complaint that the 
Admiralty showed a lack of driving force and mental 
energy. 

* * * 

Mr. Ba.rour’s retort was fiercely combative, and 
it practically reduced Mr. Churchill to phraselessness. 
He scornfully refused to replace Sir Henry Jackson by 
Lord Fisher, and asked satirically why he should be 
asked to work with an official who had, on Mr. 
Churchill’s admission, refused ‘‘ support’’ and ‘“‘ guid- 
ance”’ to his predecessor. But he hardly met the 
substance of Mr. Churchill’s suggestion that the activity 
of the Churchill-Fisher régime has been suceeded by an 
era of contemplative calm. His main retort was that if 
the provision of guns was in arrears, this was due to Mr. 
Churchill’s act in taking them from the Dreadnought 
class and using them for monitors. This is by no 
means satisfying. Does Mr. Balfour suggest that any 
serious transference took place? Or that it was beyond 
the power of the Admiralty to make it good? Neither 
of these contentions would, we think, be sound. In 
our opinion, the country ought not to be satisfied with 
any government of the Admiralty which falls behind the 
standard of vigilance and mental resourcefulness that 
the Fleet itself has fully maintained. 


* * * 


Mr. Wi1son’s bold strategy in forcing Congress to 
declare itself on the submarine question has been justified 
by results. His decisive victory in the Senate has been 
followed by the heavy though less complete defeat of 
his critics in the House of Representatives. There the 
McLemore motion, which would have forbidden 
American citizens to travel in armed merchantmen, was 
“tabled ”’ (shelved) by 276 to 143. The President, with 
these votes behind him, is now enabled to negotiate with 
Germany as the head of a nation which has endorsed his 
policy. It does not follow that there will be any early 
change in his methods or attitude. He certainly does 
not desire to force a quarrel with Germany, and is not 
likely to seek it over minor incidents or niceties in the 
wording of diplomatic formule. But his representations 
will gain a new force, and are likely to inspire a greater 
caution in the conduct of the German submarine war. 
On the other hand, he has now taken a stand which 
would mean action if some startling outrage involving 
American lives should occur. 

* * * 


A masority of nearly two to one is certainly a 
decisive expression of American opinion. But it must 
be remembered that the minority consists of the majority 
of the Democratic Party in the House. The President 
has carried Congress with him, but he has failed to carry 
his own party. This is a serious position for a President 
who is a party chief as well as the head of the national 
executive, and it is doubly serious for him in view of 
the Presidential campaign. Some part of the opposition 





to his policy is merely Pro-German, and the fruit of much 
factitious and unscrupulous wire-pulling conducted by 
German agents. Some of it is pacifist, and reflects 
the opinions of the Democratic Middle West. That 
region of the States is less stirred by the war, 
unmoved by the ‘‘ preparedness ’’ agitation, and critical 
of Mr. Wilson not because he has in deeds adhered to a 
policy of neutrality, but because, in words, he has some- 
times come near departing from it. 
K * * 


, 


It is hard to say how far the Republicans who have 
on this occasion rallied to the President and backed his 
diplomacy, really mean what their leaders say in 
campaign speeches. Mr. Root’s powerful onslaught 
accused the Wilson diplomacy of betraying civilization 
by his failure to protest against the rape of Belgium, of 
being “ brave in words and irresolute in action,”’ of being 
“too proud to fight,” and so bringing “derision and 
contempt ’’ on the Government of the States. This is 
feelingly said, and represents a great body of opinion in 
the States. But it may not greatly move the President, if 
he reasons, as he clearly does, that to please Mr. Root would 
not win him the Republican, and would lose him the 
Democratic, vote in the election. He has just nominated 
Mr. Baker, a capable progressive Left-Wing Democrat, 
said to be “an ardent pacifist,’ as Mr. Garrison’s 
successor as Secretary of War. That means adherence 
to the politician’s notion of a glorified State Militia 
under local contro] as an alternative to any kind of 
efficient. Federal army. The same _ considerations 
may affect Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy. His policy, we 
believe, will be guided by his still deeply cherished 
ambition to end the war by intervening in it as a 
mediator. Only, if Germany plunges on in her war of 
atrocities, she may well upset all these calculations, and 
force the President’s hand. 

* . . 


E1cut groups of the married men who attested have 
now been called up, and they are to report themselves 
upon April 7th. The ages extend to twenty-seven years, 
and it is reported that married men between the ages of 
twenty-eight and thirty-six will shortly be summoned. 
Lord Derby has stated that the summons to the married 
has come long before he anticipated, and a number of 
problems have at once come to a head. Meetings of 
married men in various parts of the country have been 
held and protests made that faith has not been kept with 
them. The burden of the complaint seems to be that 
there are some unmarried men badged, reserved, or 
exempted, and that the cases of others have not yet been 
dealt with by tribunals. Each of these objections shows 
up more glaringly than ever the ambiguous terms of the 
Derby canvass. Many married men clearly attested to 
avoid service, and now they naturally object. But it is 
ridiculous that the Government should be expected to 
take all the single skilled men from reserved trades or 
that they should call a halt in securing the number of 
men they have decided—rightly or wrongly—to be neces- 
sary. The special problem of the contractual and 
personal obligations of the married groups are not 
necessarily different from those of single men. But 
the State ought really to shoulder some of the resulting 
hardships for both classes. 

* * * 


Our attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
last week’s Nation, which might be taken to imply that 
Mr. Samuel had enemy associations by way of marriage 
or blood relationship or business connection. We are 
informed that this is not the case. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TWO POLICIES. 


Two policies, or dreams of policy, closely related to the 
war and its issues, prevail in the country, and one of 
them is being hotly pressed into shape. The first treats 
the conflict with the Central Powers of Europe as a 
thing to be suitably ended by a German defeat and a 
peace aiming at a re-settlement of civilization. Such 
a settlement is necessary for the simple reason that 
Germany aims at re-distributing European power by 
the sword, and that half Europe refuses to accept that 
solution. If Germany wins, she imposes her soldier 
State upon the Allies, and ultimately upon the world, 
including America. If she loses, after suitable with- 
drawals and reparations, she will either accept a 
place at the International Board of Control which 
will be formed to frame and maintain a working 
basis of peace, or she will refuse it. In the 
latter event, a League of Peace will still, we imagine, 
be set up, to be joined, we hope, by America. This 
will not be expressly aimed at Germany. But it will, 
of necessity, conceive its duty to be that of preventing a 
return to the forms and the ambitions of force. As the 
Liberal and Democratic Powers will be in the ascendant 
on this body, they will be opposed to establishing any com- 
peting militarism or navalism. Their aim being security 
and the setting up of the habit of international rule and 
appeal, they will also try and regulate problems of 
nationality and national right as they arise. But they 
will use no weapon of needless provocation. The 
society they represent will be greatly impoverished. It 
will therefore need a fuller exchange of services than the 
society it replaced. It will possess neither the will nor 
the means to prepare for a second war, having before it, 
in all probability, the absolute refusal of the peoples to 
perform hari-kari on each other, in the interests of an 
insensate quarrel on the part of their governors. Its 
object will be to prevent such a calamity, and to organize 
the means of preventing it. 

We gather this to be the Liberal or Democratic dream 
of peace. The other dream issues from a very different 
gate of human aspiration. It springs both from the passions 
of war and from the finer strains of feeling generated 
by this particular conflict. The Dominions cannot 
be forgotten when the war they helped to win for the 
Motherland comes to an end, and it is proper to look to 
our statesmen to frame some closer bond of union with 
them. So with our Allies. British isolation is no more, 
and the country will press naturally on to a closer rela- 
tionship with the genius of the French and Russian 
peoples and their Governments. There lie the beginnings 
of the new internationalism. But that is not the real 
conception at the back of the minds of our neo-Protec- 
tionists. We shall soon see how far they have 
moved from their crude notion of national tariffs for 
the benefit of selected groups of British manufacturers 
and the incidental impoverishment of the British people. 
We warn them that when they begin to negotiate with 
French and Russian and Italian Protectionists, they will 
meet men of kindred aims to their own, but with very dif- 
ferent ways of realizing them, and that they will have 





to introduce them to Colonial Protectionists with special 
views both on Continental and on British imports. But 
we acquit them of any thought-out scheme to obliterate 
the Free Trade system on which we have fought this 
war and paid for it and for a good part of its cost to our 
Allies. What they have in mind is an after-war boy- 
cott of German goods. If commercial Germany has any 
power of self-criticism left, she need feel no surprise at 
this particular result of her practice of using her foreign 
trade to organize her attack on European peace. It is 
not for purely commercial ends that she concentrated the 
control of the metal trades in Frankfort, or sowed the 
world with commercial agents who were travellers in 
German Imperialism no less than in German commodi- 
ties. But we may well despair of the world 
and its future, if we are to stamp its face with the 
divisions that the war has created, and think of Germany 
for ever as the armed camp that she is to-day. Such a 
division would be a complete defeat of the Prime 
Minister’s conception of the Europe of the future as a 
partnership rather than a battleground of Entente 
and Alliance. But it is obviously no matter to thrust 
into the thoughts of burdened with the 


tremendous pre-occupation of a war which they have 


nations 


got to win. It is grossly irrelevant ; and it is also acutely 
dividing. It divides this country afresh on the lines of 
a recent and hotly waged contest ; it will stoke the embers 
of half-a-dozen economic conflicts within the circle of 
the Entente itself. 
Germany there will be. 


An after-war rivalry with economic 
But our weapons, if we desire 
to save the soul and the intellectual force of England, 
must be those of the chemist and the schoolmaster, the 
direction and knowledge of the State, not the tariff and 
the boycott. 

But for the present we will advance one proposition, 
which we are glad to see amply recognized in the Prime 
Minister’s statement to the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day night. The trade policy of this country is a 
matter for our own decision and not for submission to a 
Conference of Protectionist Powers, however closely 
associated with the great purpose of the hour. So long 
as that policy is based on the free entry of food for our 
people and raw materials for our manufacturers, only a 
How, then, does 
We can quite imagine 
and entirely sympathize with the desire of the Allies to 


convulsion of nature can modify it. 
the war affect this consideration ? 


pool their resources and credits in the difficult days that 
will follow the close of the war, and to give each other 
the first call on them. 
to suffer for their rulers’ war not only on nations but on 
the humanities. 


German traders, too, must expect 


But when we are asked to declare at 
a stroke that we will buy no more goods from them, and 
by that act invite them to take none from us, the 
nation must have before its eyes some conception of what 
such a change in trade relationships would imply. Brad- 
ford and Aberdeen would have their say in it, and 
the East: Coast, whose ports would speedily reflect. the 
ruin of their sea-going business.* 
material; and 


All this is domestic 


we expect to see that it is kept 





*Sir Swire Smith shows in the “ Economist" that from 1890 to 
1911 our exports to Germany increased by 105 per cent., that in 
the latter year she took over £17,000,000 of our cotton and wool exports, 
and that half the worsted factories of the Bradford district have for 
fifty years been supplying increasing quantities of tops, yarn, and 
goods to Austria and Germany. 
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rigidly apart from next week’s debates of the Economic 
Conference at Paris. It should be isolated no less 
completely from the prosecution of the war. What 
Germany is to-day we know too well. What 
Germany at the end of the war may be we do not know. 
It is with her that we and Europe must deal 
economically; and it would be a heavy burden on our 
conscience if we fixed on a war-sundered Continent a 
peace that tore her again in twain. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR VERDUN. 


Ir is still almost impossible to fathom the enemy’s motive 
and plan for his tactics at Verdun. The struggle for the 
fortified lines has already passed through two phases and 
entered upon a third. Towards the end of last week, by 
the expenditure of an amount of ammunition unprece- 
dented upon this front, the Germans had made a sig- 
nificant advance in the direct attack upon the Verdun 
salient. Yet, apart from what it might presage, such a 
gain was dearly bought at the price of casualties 
estimated at 100,000. Even then, the lull which 
descended upon the operations was clearly a breathing 
space, though it was not certain that the enemy would 
That, however, is 
what actually happened. The assault upon the direct 
buttress of Verdun towards the north re-commenced upon 
Thursday, and after several days’ severe fighting, the 
Germans were able to secure a hold upon Douaumont 
village, and therefore to extend their grip to that extent 
upon the ridge which commands Verdun. The third 
phase upon which the struggle has now entered finds the 
principal area of assault moved across the Meuse. 

This new attack, which has already given the 
Germans some significant gains, has no element of 
novelty in it. Indeed, the strange thing about the 
present offensive is that it has so far not followed the 
lines which the position seemed obviously to require. 
The Germans were given a salient, cramped to an appre- 
ciable extent. They did not make use of this advantage, 
but struck at the head and left the neck to look to itself. 
With such a reprieve granted them, the French held the 
outermost lines east and west until they had reason to 
anticipate assault, and then drew in the eastern line to 
conform to the new front on the north, and to give an 
easier space for manceuvre. Only when this had been 
carried out in perfect order and without any molestation, 
did the Germans wake to their lost chances, traverse 
the evacuated territory, and push in the new line a little 
more. On the west, the position was even stranger. As 
the northern front had been driven in to Vaucherauville, 
the French line to the west of the Meuse made a narrow 
salient, which could not be maintained safely. While it 
was in the hands of our Allies, it was a thorn in the 
Germans’ side, for it gave the opportunity for a converg- 
ing fire upon the advanced sector of the enemy’s front in 
the loop of the Meuse. To batter in that part of the 
French front was a plain necessity for the Germans. Yet 


resume the attack upon Verdun. 


they suffered the enfilading fire, and made no serious | 


attack upon the positions west of the Mense until the 
beginning of this week. 


How can one explain these anomalies? As we have 





suggested before, there is one explanation, which seems 
quite irresistible. The Germans clearly have not the 
force at their disposal for the grand attack which was 
obviously their policy ; but whether this was through an 
absolute diminution in numbers or from a tendency to 
husband such resources in men as they possess for a great 
offensive elsewhere, or for some subtler motive, cannot at 
present be said. We know that they are now drawing 
upon their 1917 class, and beyond them they can only 
secure reinforcements by enrolling men of an age beyond 
the normal military limit. It is possible that apart from 
the initiation of a great offensive elsewhere upon the 
Western front, the Germans, with vaster resources than 
have so far been engaged, have a subtler plan. It may 
be they will point their phalanx at a selected part of the 
front about Verdun, as at Douaumont, and hammer it 
home. Then they will beat in the outstanding sections 
adjacent to the dent they have caused, as at the Poivre 
Hill and later at Forges, Regneville, and Fresnes. 
Experience has shown that with a sufficient expenditure 
of ammunition and lives such small advances may be 
The problem then becomes how far 
the process can be pressed. The Germans, though losing 
heavily, may be able to bear such losses for a time. 

Foreseeing a real defeat unless they act at once, 
they may gamble in this fashion with the ever present hope 
and possibility before them that at some point in the 
process the French losses will have been so great and 
the exhaustion of the troops engaged in this terrible 
nerve-racking struggle so profound that the defence will 
tend to become less efficient, to falter, and to give. At 
such a point it would be, conceivably, the German plan 
to hurl in their general reserve, and break through the 
line completely. Such tactics are quite possibly the best 
for the attack upon well-armed and well-trained troops 
standing behind the modern defensive lines. At no 
one point, except the final one, would large losses be 
risked. And each small advance would entail heavy 
labors on the defence, and would enforce the readjust- 
ment of the whole line at certain stages. Certainly this 
attack upon Verdun must turn upon whether our Ally 
thinks the position worth the loss its defence must entail, 
and the sequel to Verdun again will turn upon how far 
he can stand the battering and the sacrifice of soldiers. 

But so far such a prospect is not in sight. It is 
quite certain that we can deal with this offensive against 
Verdun by striking in another quarter if we wish. That 
we do not use this obvious plan to disperse the concentra- 
tion about the Meuse should reassure us that the Allies 
do not intend to accept a decisive battle at the German 
invitation. It is clear that the enemy is suffering heavy 
losses. While these are so disproportionate to those of 
the French, and the spirit of our Ally is undiminished, 
we may be quite sure that no battering, no offensive, 
however intense and prolonged, will break our cohesion. 
Short of that, nothing matters. We shall strike at our 
own moment and where we choose. 


made anywhere. 





ARMS AND “THE MAN” IN AMERICA. 


Ir is natural that we should observe the course of 
politieal events in America, entirely from the angle of 
our immediate war-interests. But that attitude is not 
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conducive to a clear understanding of their meaning for 
We have 
invaluable aid 


America or for the international situation. 
accepted complacently enough the 
America has rendered the Allies by her large exports of 
foods and munitions and by the credits she has furnished. 
Indeed, we look to the continuance of these services as 
necessary to ensure our ultimate success. No gratitude, 
we say, is due, for is not all this good business for 
Americans? Is not New York living a life of unex- 
ampled luxury on the strength of the wealth which the 
Allies have poured into the products of her manufac- 
tures? Similarly with the expressions of good will 
and sympathy which have been pouring in from across 
the Atlantic. After all, we think they are only a proper 
recognition of the justice of our cause, and a condemna- 
The 


general feeling of our public has admittedly been one 


tion of the barbarous conduct of our enemies. 


of disappointment that America has not, in view of the 
great moral issues involved, ranged herself quite defi- 
nitely and consistently, if not in action at least in diplo- 
macy, on the side of the Allies. Why, we ask, did not 
Mr. Wilson, a high-minded man, openly denounce, first, 
the German breach of Belgian neutrality, and after- 
wards the atrocities committed in Belgium and France? 
Why did he spin out correspondence on the burning issue 
of the “ Lusitania,’’ deliberately complicating it with 
other matters, and whittling down the edge of his 
original demand? And why has he walked so delicately 
among the German plotters in America? Why, finally, 
has he pretended to balance expostulations with 
Germany, who is in the wrong, by expostulations with 
England, who is in the right? 

Assuming this angle of vision, many have come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Wilson after all has shown 
himself a very mortal politician, playing for time a game 
of mixed bluff and opportunism, and with an ever keener 
eye to the coming National Conventions and the autumn 
election. Mr. 
Roosevelt has throughout denounced the cowardice and 
vacillation of the Wilson diplomacy, and the speech 
delivered by Mr. Root, one of the weightiest of American 
statesmen, to the New York Republican Club, was 
a most scathing dissection of Presidential inconsistencies. 
Indeed, on the score either of logic or of pure idealism, 
defence of the Wilson diplomacy is hopeless. 
intelligible and defensible on one hypothesis. Assume 
Mr. Wilson to be firmly convinced that the best thing, 
not only for America but for the warring world, 
that if possible, keep out of 
the fray and stand at the close in a position of 
neutrality, his career, often hesitant and _ tacking, 
becomes intelligible. He 


Nor is this view confined to Englishmen. 


It is only 


was she _ should, 


must meet injuries and 
insults that would easily furnish a case for breaking off 
diplomatic relations or even for a declaration of war with 
parleyings and delays, must let unsatisfactory explana- 
tions pass, and seek to win as concessions what he‘ might 
have claimed as rights. On the other hand, he must not 
make himself a “ mush of concessions,’’ he must preserve 
a tone of as much dignity as is compatible with the funda- 
mental aim, and must even “ play up”’ in his speeches 


to the anxieties of an America genuinely alarmed by the 











new possibilities of a world-war which may in the near 
future touch her shores. 

The fact is that the inconsistencies of Mr. Wilson 
are those of the American people, irrespective of party 
and immediate electoral aims. The vista of frightfulness 
which this war extends to the waiting and watching 
Americans has suddenly thrust on to the stage of 
immediate attention issues of foreign policy which other- 
wise might have taken another generation to mature. 
Far-sighted Americans have long recognized that the 
time for isolation, both for their country and for the 
Continent, was passing. Foreign trade, spreading into 
all quarters of the globe, carried politics along its routes. 
The Panama Canal and the new interests in the Pacific 
were but the most obvious of many factors enforcing the 
need of a world-politic. But nothing had been done 
towards a practical formulation of and provision for this 
wider foreign policy. Now, suddenly a cluster of new 
fears and needs seizes the mind of the nation. Germany’s 
outrageous breaches of international law and humanity, 
the revelation of her stupendous power and ambitions, 
the new possibilities of science in relation to sea warfare 
and the art of invasion, have broken America’s old con- 
What if a triumphant 
Germany should bombard American ports, or effect a 
landing in Canada, or a forcible conquest of South 
Brazil? 

Nor is Germany the only difficulty. It is idle for 
us to ignore the feeling evoked by our Orders in 
Council and our extended policy of blockade. Nothing, 
except the wrongs of Belgium and the atrocity of the 
“ Lusitania,’’ has aroused more feeling in the States than 
our claim to make and fasten our sea-law on the world. 
Recognizing her great commercial future, America, 
though quite helpless for any present course except that 
of formal protest, is prepared to take whatever measures 
are necessary to release herself from such humiliation in 
the future. In other words, America feels for the first 
time that she is living in a dangerous world. 


fidence in her immunity. 


Hence 
this swift swelling demand for a policy of military and 
naval preparedness. We are accustomed to view arma- 
policy as inter-related 
So must America. But for the moment her 
vision as to foreign policy is hopelessly confused. For 
while most of her far-sighted leaders see the only chance 
of strength and security in wider and closer inter- 
national relations with other great Powers, the senti- 
mental value of the older 
separatism survives. 


ments and foreign closely 


activities. 


doctrine of American 
While, therefore, the armaments 
campaign is rapidly taking practical shape in demands 
for a greatly strengthened professional army, or 
alternatively a compulsory national service, with a fleet 
only second to that of Great Britain, the foreign policy 
is still playing with a new pan-Americanism by which all 
independent States in the continent are to combine for 
mutual protection. In this scheme the Monroe doctrine 
is stripped of its imperialistic character, and is clothed 
with equality as the formal basis of a federated system 
of free States. But it is difficult to relate this purely 
American policy to the 
preparedness. 


new military and naval 
For by this extension of Monroeism the 


United States immensely increases her responsibilities 
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without any corresponding addition to her powers of 


meeting them. She cannot seriously contemplate con- 
fronting the perilous future as the leader of a band of 
States, varying in status from the comparative maturity 
of Argentine and Chile to the childish impotence of 
Nicaragua and Haiti. Nay, the presence of the great 
Canadian Dominion, geographically inside, politically 
outside, the American system, in itself precludes Pan- 
Americanism from furnishing the basis of a foreign 
policy. Great Britain, at any rate, cannot be left out 
of the American arrangement. But during the war it 
will be difficult for any active American politician to 
make definite proposals for bringing his country into 
a European system which appears so patently lapsing 
into barbarism. 

Such are some of the considerations that should 
weigh with those who desire to understand, instead of 
merely to denounce, the mixed course of American 
diplomacy. America is slowly moving away from her old 
moorings. She will shortly have to enter more con- 
sciously and definitely into world politics as a Great 
Power. It would be idle for the European belligerents to 
pretend that they will and can settle the affairs of the 
world without her. Her strength, both material and 
moral, will be relatively so much greater, that her will 
and intentions must operate with weight upon the policy 
of reconstruction in Europe. The votes taken this week 
in both Houses of Congress show that the insolence of 
Germany is keeping the balance of public sentiment in 
America—where it always has been—strongly on the side 
of the Allies. But let us not expect that America should 
come at once and formally into the fray. For the present, 
America probably thinks that she can ‘do better for 
the world by keeping out, even at a considerable sacri- 
fice of pride and self-esteem. But the time will come— 
it is fast approaching—when her intervention may be 
Europe’s only means, not only of ending the war, but 


of attaining a tolerable and durable peace. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY. 


THE country will not, we hope, base its judgment on 
Mr. Churchill’s criticism of Admiralty administration 
in Tuesday’s debate on any other consideration than 
Mr. 
Balfour was able to exhibit to the House of Commons 


whether it has elements of truth and pertinence. 


his opponent’s flaws of character, and by that artful exhi- 
bition to conceal his own. But in war facts matter more 
than words. Let us therefore brush aside the mere con- 
troversy of passion or pride between two stubborn 
intellects, and examine the true material of their 
debate. over the 


work of the combatant services, we may well rely 


And as war drops a curtain 
on admitted and palpable rather than on obscure 
and disputed facts. Where 


both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Churchill agree we may take 


Let us see what they are. 


it that all is well, and that, to use a famous phrase, 
people may sleep quiet in their beds. 
their estimate of the general power of our fleets, of 


They agree in 


the fineness of the material which our fleet commanders 
control, of the skill and devotion of the personnel, 
and of the ability of the Admiral in supreme charge 





of them. They also agree that a great addition to the 
strength of the Navy has been made since the opening 
of the war. But their unity of view does not end with a 
recapitulation of the power of the fleets. It extends 
to one or two deficiencies of account. Mr. Balfour, 
searching in advance for the substance of Mr. Churchill’s 
criticism, admitted that on the general work of con- 
struction a “limit” had been put by the Admiralty’s 
failure to use the fullest available capacity of labor. 
Whether this failure is due to the error of driving too 
many skilled workers into the Army, or to absence of tact 
or promptitude on the part of the Admiralty, we must 
leave; the fact remains that there have been delays in 
new construction. Probably they exist in Germany 
also. But no reliance can be placed on such calculations ; 
on the contrary, it is wise to assume that behind the 
veil on German activities there may exist an energy of 
preparation and adaptation even surpassing our own. 
Our start was enormous ; it is easy to conclude that it has 
been so great as to make our superiority unchallengeable. 
But it may have been diminished. 

There is another aspect of Mr. Churchill’s criticism 
of some consequence, for it belongs to what we may 
call the of the Using 
language identical with that from time to time employed 
in Tue Nation, Mr. Churchill suggested that naval 


notorieties naval situation. 


administration showed a certain lack of “ driving force 
Is that true? It cannot be 
proved; but it may be inferred. It is a spiritual 
indictment preferred by a man who, having com- 


and mental energy.” 


mitted grave or even capital errors of judgment, 
is not open to the charge of mental inactivity, against 
a First Lord whose strength lies more in speech than in 
action. And there are some facts of consequence which 

The Fisher- 
was one of 
The benefits of that era, 
if they have been diligently reaped, are coming in to-day. 
The 
first was the raids—the successful raids—on the homes 
of the Zeppelins. 
actions which reinforced the general and proper concep- 


may be adduced in 
Churchill 


incessant material production. 


support of it. 


period of administration 


But it was also marked by two special activities. 
The second was the smaller offensive 


tion of the defensive and guarding function of the fleets. 
The general correctness of that scheme every sound 
He would be a 
madman who would tempt or taunt the directors of the 


judgment will unhesitatingly endorse. 
fleet to employ any other. The object of our Navy is 
not (primarily) the destruction of the German fleet so 
much as the sweeping of the enemy’s commerce from the 
seas, the blockade of his sea-borne traffic, the preserva- 
tion of the open passage for our communications and 
supplies, and the annulment of any and every enemy 
device for interrupting them. 

But that is not to say that the minor form of 
pressure on the German fleet used in the early stages of 
the war need have come to an end. Ended, however, it is, 
and we cannot entirely dissociate the change from the 
type of character—excellent as it is—which now governs 
the Board of Admiralty, in contrast with that which 
formerly directed it. Which kind of action is more in 
harmony with the traditions of the Navy? And which 
offers the better line of resistance to the German menace? 
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It is an axiom that a pure defensive is the most difficult 
of all forms of warfare. In the particular conflict of 
naval Germany with naval Britain, it seems to give 
Germany the special advantage of a freer use of her 
maximum power of offensive as against the reduced 
power which we possess, owing to the constant sea- 
activity of our fleets and the proportion of ships which, 
as a consequence, are at any given moment under repair. 
Is there nothing in this situation to suggest that the 
country needs (a) the presence and advice at our 
councils of the most active and experienced of our 
Admirals, the main designer and organizer of the Navy, 
and the inspirer of the most fruitful and successful action 
it has fought since the war began, and (4) the fortifying 
of the Board of Admiralty with actual sea-experience 
of the war—i.e., with closer contact with its vivid and 
ever-changing realities? Those are in substance the true 
conclusions of Mr. Churchill’s speech. Mr. Balfour’s 


answer is a refusal to concede either of them. If the 
Cabinet are with him, their responsibility and 
his is very great. If we are to assume, as the 


“ Westminster ’’ assumes, that criticism of a Govern- 
ment is equivalent to treason to the State, and that not 
only Mr. Churchill’s voice, but every note of complaint, 
must be hushed, the doctrine of the infallibility of a 
Ministry formed, not to pursue the art of war, but that of 
political management, is indeed established. This seems 
to us an ignoble conclusion, which neither the Parliament 
But for the 
moment we are not concerned with the general ethics of 


nor the people of England will accept. 


criticism in time of war. - The capital issue is not whether 
Mr. Churchill’s speech was a perfectly wise, disinterested, 
or intellectually defensible utterance, but whether the 
Government cannot draw from it fresh strength for the 
vital arm of the war. 





HOW TO INCREASE PRODUCTION. 


Most people admit that after the war is over it will be 
necessary to work harder and to think harder than before 
if we are to maintain our ordinary standards of living 
and to provide the economic means for social progress. 
It is also clear that we must bring more organized 
thought to bear upon our work. One of the revelations 
of this war has been the quantity of waste or “ slack ”’ 
contained in the ordinary working of our economic 
system. The mere fact that some six or seven million 
men could be removed from their former work for 
fighting and munitions without appreciably reducing the 
output and consumption of material wealth in the nation 
as a whole, suggests the extraordinary crudity of the 
“political economy ’’ which we have been practising. 
This negative testimony is corroborated by varied and 
abundant evidence of the actual enlargement of outputs 
rendered possible by the experiments in business organiza- 
tion and the new incentives to industry which war 
emergencies have brought into play. Making all due 
allowance, on the one hand, for excessive physical strain 
and the damages done to education and domestic life by 
the over-employment of women and children, on the 
other for the atmosphere of hurry in which the new 
industrial experiments go on, the net result is to convince 








us that our productive resources have not hitherto been 
turning out anything like their full yield. 

We would like here to concentrate on the urgent 
importance of getting business and working men 
to apply their minds to the practical reforms of 
structure with the object of securing 
productivity. This focussed in 
America under the somewhat arrogant title of 
‘Scientific Management.’’ Under this term is 
included an immense variety of “reforms,’’ affecting 
workshops and departmental management, inventions, 
planning of work, selection and training of workers, rate- 
making and modes of payment, conservation of human 
energy, opportunities of promotion, modes of discipline, 


business 


greater issue is 


, 


and soon. Already a great controversial literature has 
arisen regarding the respective merits and defects of the 
different “systems’’ in which Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gault, 
and Mr. Emerson have been the pioneers. Most of this 
literature has been admittedly partizan. But we have at 
last a really valuable and impartial study of the theories 
and practices, recently made by a competent economist, 
Professor Hoxie, of Chicago, for the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations (“ Scientific Management 
and Labor,’’ published by Appleton & Co.), which 
deserves close attention among those who are thinking 
ahead upon industrial conditions in this country. As its 
title indicates, it does not profess to deal with the 
distinctively technological and organizational reforms, 
except in their bearing upon labor. But there is little lost 
in this narrowing of purpose. For nobody seriously 
doubts that immense improvements can be made in 
business structure by putting more “ science ’’ into it— 
that is to say, by substituting exact knowledge for guess- 
work, and by applying experimental methods to the 
detailed processes. The slovenly way in which tradition 
and makeshift have been everywhere allowed to hamper 
initiative and impede innovation, even in the most up-to- 
date businesses, comes out whenever the trained “ business 
engineer’’ sets himself to study detailed operations, 
either in the workshop or the counting-house. Everywhere 
great leakages are found, losses which can be saved by 
intelligence without adding anything to the burden 
of human effort. 

The chief instrument of such reforms is measurement, 
with the object of establishing rules for work which can 
be generally applied. There is nothing novel in this 
method, except perhaps in the degree of its conscious and 
continuous application. Applied science, of course, 
stands behind the whole process of “the Industrial 
Revolution.”” What “ scientific management ’’ does here 
is to systematize, and perhaps even to mechanize, its 
economy. However, for our present purpose we may 
admit that a great deal could be done even in our more 
progressive industries by closer study of technological 
detail, by better planning and recording, by minute cost- 
taking, and by other structural reforms. The really 
vital issue is the bearing of such reforms on labor and the 
attitude of organized labor towards them. 

The present attitude of labor in America is one of 
avowed hostility. The “scientific managers’’ contend 
that this hostility is due to ignorance or perversity of 
temper. Their claim is that labor will gain immensely 
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by the improved productivity of industry, under a system 


which “substitutes the rule of law for the arbitrary 
decisions of foremen, employers, and unions, and treats 
each worker as an independent personality.” Each 
worker will, it is contended, do the highest work of which 
he is capable in the easiest and most skilful manner. He 
will have the best technical training, enough variety of 
operations to prevent the excessive strain and tedium of 
too narrow specialism, will know exactly what he has to 
do and what pay he receives for it, will be protected 
against arbitrary rate-cutting and excessive speeding-up, 
will get higher wages, shorter hours, and more intelligent 
consideration as a human being than occurs under the 
ordinary system. Professor Hoxie sets out all these 
claims and sets against them the counter-claims of the 
trade-unionists, who, antagonized at the outset by the 


, 


repudiation of “ collective bargaining,’ deny in detail 
every merit which the “scientific managers’’ have 
claimed. Professor Hoxie has no difficulty in dismissing 
as wholly unfounded the more general claim that 


“ 


“ scientific management ’’ discloses “ natural laws’ for 
“just ’’ or “scientific’’ payment of labor. There is no 
“scientific’’ basis for comparing the relative efficiency 
of work in different industries or in different processes 
of the same industry. The various base-rates, upon 
which individual differential rates are built, are shown 
to be destitute of “ scientific’’ foundation, while the 
differential rates themselves are never found in practice 
to accord closely with individual efficiency or pro- 
ductivity. So with the broader issue of the distribution 
of the product, or its value, as between capital and labor. 
“Close questioning brought out no pregnant suggestion 
as to how the relative claims of capital and labor might 
be justly determined.” 

Equally sceptical is Professor Hoxie as to the claims 
of scientific management to standardize work in detail 
on a basis of the timestudy of the separate actions 
involved. The appearance of law or objective truth is 
only secured by ignoring numerous and important sub- 
jective factors in the experiments on which standards 
are based. The personal equation protrudes in a score 


“ ”? 


of ways when a “scientific engineer’’ sets himself to 
select “‘ typical ’’ workers and to time them, so as to get 
the “ proper,’’ “normal,’’ or “maximum’’ speed at 
which a particular process can be carried on. A close 
examination of the system in relation to such changes 
as rate-cutting shows that it contains no solution for the 
graver difficulties which arise between the claims of 
capital and labor. “ For the present,’’ the investigators 
write in their report, “the introducers and appliers of 
scientific management have no influence to guide them, 
except where labor is thoroughly organized, other than 
their ideals, personal views, humanitarian or sordid 
desire for immediate profit, with slight regard for labor’s 


welfare.’’ If we in this country are to learn anything 
serviceable from “ scientific management,’’ it will require 
the consent and goodwill of our workers. And this con- 
dition will be unattainable unless the notion that 
scientific management can dispense with “ collective 
For all sane-minded 
employers in this country are agreed that trade 


bargaining’’ is abandoned. 


unionism, however obstructive some of its customs may 








be, is a step towards higher industrial organization, and 
that in any reformation of the business structure the 
solidarity of labor must be recognized. 

The real problem consists in reconciling this 
solidarity with a play of incentives that shall draw from 
each individual or group of workers in the business the 
largest and best output of productive energy they can 
afford to give. To attain this end it will be necessary 
to show the workers that, by more intelligent individual 
and corporate work, they can immensely increase 
the product without undue strain or other injury, 
and that the greater part of this increased product 
will accrue to them in higher base-rates and individual 
wages, or in the lower prices of other articles 
of consumption produced in greater abundance and at 
lower cost under similar improved incentives in other 
trades. The solution of this root-problem does not, 
however, lie within the range of “ scientific manage 
ment,’’ but in the wider art of social economy, regarded 
from the point of view of the individual, the family, and 
the nation. 





A London Diary, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





As attempts at its interpretation have shown, 
opinion in the Commons on the Churchill sensation has 
been slow to crystallize. To begin with, the impression 
was one of amazement, presently succeeded by a 
fairly general inclination to laugh the episode off as a 
But those, I 
imagine, were transient moods—the surface indications 


piece of characteristic theatricalism. 


of a not unnatural impulse of bewilderment at the mere 
suddenness of the recantation. I suppose Mr. Churchill’s 
reputation for versatility helped him in this crisis of his 
ordeal. From a politician of less flexible convictions— 


from the late Mr. Chamberlain, for instance 





such a 
confession of past misjudgments within so recent a 
period would have shaken the House of Commons to its 
foundations. In this case, somehow, it did not seem to 
matter so much, with the curious and significant sequel 
that very soon after the first shock of surprise, the gossips 
were to be heard debating 


5? 


not so much the question of 
“ Winston’s’’ penitence as whether his advocacy would 
be more likely in the end to aid or hinder its avowed 
object—a species of sub-acid speculation, to adopt Mr. 
Balfour’s phrase, in which the Lobby much delights on 


such occasions. 


Anp yet, how did Mr. Balfour mend matters? 
Everyone knows his strength: how his whole force and 
inclination are thrown with immense zest into a battle 
of dialectics, in which his forensic reason and wit are 
bound to pierce almost any opponent, however nimble of 
fence. I suppose Mr. Churchill was so pierced, for he 
had indeed bared his bosom to the smiter. Yet, was it 
not obvious that his opponent had admitted half his case, 


and, indeed, had strengthened it by revealing both his 
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opposition to the return of Lord Fisher to a share in our 
war councils and the essential weakness of the man of 
exquisite words and imperfect sense of the value of action? 


I pevieve that Mr. Churchill proposes to resign his 


position in the Army, and to return to Parliament. 


Wuat was bound to happen is happening. If the 
average man imagined that compulsion would be 
popular, the caprice of the tribunals, and their indiffer- 
ence to other men’s trials, and incidentally to the claims 
of legality, must have undeceived him. The area 
of discontent is certainly wide. The critics of the Act 
tell me that they are overwhelmed with appeals for 
advice, one member of Parliament saying that he had 
1,000 unanswered letters, and that he did not know how 
to cope with them. Businesses are being destroyed, and 
loss and ruin heedlessly spread, by decisions that have no 
appearance of care or good sense or justice about them. 
It is the economic and moral basis of the law which is 
so unsound. No one can read the letters in the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ without feeling that you have touched a real 


ce , 


stratum of slackers,’’ and that married men are 
hiding behind the imputed Jdches of the single, and 
hoping to push them into the firing line in their stead. 
The State suffers in so far as an undue toll is being taken 
of its youth, the potential fathers of the years to come. 
But how can the finer elements of the mind of the 
country popular 


deliberately pits one kind of selfishness against another? 


come into play when the Press 


As to liberty, it seems to be more and more strained 
away in its passage through the hands of amateur 
counsellors. Take the Advisory Committees. They 
have no legal basis, but they are in effect controlling 
the administration of the law, and yet shuffling off 
true responsibility. When an applicant appears before 
one of these bodies, he is not allowed to argue his case, 
for the Committee declares that it exists for advice, not 
for decision. Yet the tribunal almost invariably carries 
out the recommendations of the Committee, so that, 
when he appears before it, he finds its mind is made up 
on the motion of a body that has refused to consider his 


case judicially. 


Let me give an illustration ofthis. A correspondent, 
bearing a well-known name, writes me :— 


“JT appeared yesterday before the local Advisory 
Committee as a claimant for exemption. After I had 
stated that I had an ineradicable conscientious objection to 
assisting in the war, the Committee made no comment 
whatever ; they did not attempt to dispute what I had said ; 
and they immediately proceeded to inform me that they 
would advise the local tribunal to grant me ‘no relief ' 
I can only assume that they had at once decided, for 
reasons quite unknown to me, and without asking for one 
word of explanation on my part, that my conscientious 
objection was fraudulent. And I have no doubt that the 
tribunal will follow their eminently impartial ‘ advice.’ ”’ 


VisitTInG the House the other day, and talking of the 
peril to Free Trade, I found among Liberals the shadow 








at least of the same distraction of view which prepared 
But by no 
The party is, at least, fore- 


the way for the surrender on conscription. 
means in the same degree. 
warned. Mr. Asquith’s emphatic pledge that the 
country should not be committed at the coming Con- 
ference at Paris must, I fancy, be fully reflected in Mr. 
Runciman’s the conditions in which 
But leaders’ 


ances can no longer be taken at their face value; 


statement of 
we can alone take part in it. assur- 
if the last assets of Liberalism are made away with, there 
What is 


more promising is that there are signs of reaction from 


will at least be full consciousness of the loss. 


the acquiescence which destroyed the earlier moral of the 
party. 
the stalwarts feel no obligation to refrain from saying 
what they have long thought about the moral atmosphere 
of the Coalition. 


erious hopes of it. 


Further betrayals will be fearlessly treated, for 


No one respects it; few have any 

The better informed know what 
harm is being done by these advance proclamations of 
war after war; the way in which our cunning foes point 
to the threats of a trade boycott as proof that England’s 
idealism was fudge, that she was all along jealous of 
Germany’s success in trade, and that it is useless to talk 
of peace when the war of armies is merely to be followed 
by a war of tariffs and of starvation. 


But amid these moral laments there is also a voice of 
calculation and question. No sensible statesman can 
really be proposing to fix the terms on which we mean 
to live with a still undefeated foe. And with all our 
warnings from the Chamberlain crusade, are there not 
a score of reasons for avoiding the snare of trying to draft 
economic treaties in advance with Allies whose ideas 
differ toto celo from our own? This is certainly not now 
contemplated. What is rather more likely to emerge as 
the result of the coming economic conference of the 
Allies is an agreement to link up their resources for the 
There 
is an obvious attraction in the idea of an extension of the 
But more Free Trade 
is not what the Protectionists are out for. 


recuperative period which will follow the war. 


Free Trade area to half Europe. 
They want 
Protection, though they want it a little less against 
Frenchmen But why add 
to the great difficulty of reconciling British and 
Dominion interests the immeasurably greater difficulty 
of a tripartite adjustment of British and Imperial and 
Continental 


than against Germans. 


some 


interests, to the exclusion and 


destruction of others? 


OnE is surprised to hear of the undiminished zeal of 
the German soldier at Verdun, in face of the great body 
of testimony which exists as to his weariness of the war. 
But it is, I think, partly accounted for by the way in 
which the armies are continually shifted from one scene of 
war to another. This is certainly done with a view of 
impressing the individual soldier with the notion that 
Germany is never defeated. Thus, after a successful 
battle or operation, regiments are whisked off to another 
front, often in ignorance of where they are being sent. 


Public opinion in the armies is destroyed or nipped in 
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the bud by these shifts in the direction of the great | What we do know, however, is that their genius was 
machine. I heard the other day of some German prisoners | recognized alike by friends and enemies in their own 
who were interrogated at Belgrade. They had been day. Ballads fitted their names into lines which have 
| lived; poets were dazzled by them; they appealed, in 

| short, to the world’s imagination. It takes some time, 
uses, | even in these days of newspapers, for a legend to grow, 

Tue reports of Mr. Wilson’s tour have left the most | and tlie official communiqué, from which most of us 


















































moved from Russia, and thought they were in France. 


derive such knowledge as we possess of this war, does not 
the following sentence from his speech at Des Moines | ®ncourage the growth of this type of legend. Wallen- 
on February Ist. The President then said :— stein and Henri Quatre stand before us on the pedestals 
which Schiller and Voltaire erected to them; but Joffre 
and Hindenburg are dwarfed by the dull and fragmentary 
telegram. The prime element in the spiritual equipment 
which wins this supreme legendary recognition, has, we 
suspect, only a rather distant relationship to the qualities 
which we should recognize as specific military genius 
to-day. The power of leadership in most of these 


| recognized heroes counted for more than their 
the President—is moving. And there lies the main | specialized gifts as tacticians or strategists. 


significant passage in it unrecorded. This appeared in 


“T pray God that if this contest have no other 
result, it will at least have the result of creating an 
international tribunal and producing some sort of joint 
guarantee of peace on the part of the great nations of 
the world.” 


This, I imagine, is the direction in which the operative 


mind of America—led consistently if very cautiously by 


hope of peace. Leadership is indeed a power which no conceivable 
development of warfare could render obsolete. To the 
end of time the average soldier will show the highest 
daring in attack and the most heroic stubbornness in 
defence, only when he draws his inspiration from officers 
whom he trusts. A company officer :in the trenches 
; | to-day requires this gift of magnetism no less than his 
A little piqued, the doctor inquired how the foe had | fathers at Ramillies or Waterloo. But the evolution of 
come to convey his token of esteem and affection. “’E | warfare has made it with each generation less important 
‘ad to,” was the laconic reply. 


A ‘‘ Tommy,”’ lying in hospital, beside him a watch 


of curious and foreign design. The attending doctor 
was interested. ‘‘ Where did your watch come from?”’ 


he asked. ‘‘ A German giv it me,’’ he was answered. 


that a great general should possess this personal attrac- 
is | tion in a supreme degree. The great captain of the past 
was usually a radiant, confident, commanding human 
being. Physical beauty, a gallant carriage and con- 
spicuous stature, or at least some marked peculiarity of 
person, were usually among his advantages. His charger 


Haseas Corpus DEFENCE Funp. 
I nave to acknowledge, with thanks, the following 


further sums received for this fund :— 


| 

2 6d. | shared in his legend, and some horses, like the steed of 

pay dor eng a “ | : General Boulanger, have possessed every element of 
William Carpenter, Esq 23 greatness, save only a great man to ride them. One 
Eustace Charlton, Esq. 220 thinks of the beauty of Claverhouse, or the white plume 
Miss H. C. Russell ... 5 0 0 | of Henry of Navarre. In those days a general achieved 
William Sisson, Esq. a a | much by his speeches to his men, or even by his own 
Sub Judice 1010 0 | personal prowess. The legend that justly surrounds 
£206 8 0 | Henry of Navarre rests partly on his gallant charge at 


Ivry, and partly on the indomitable cheerfulness with 
which he led his ragged, wandering, starving armies. 
One suspects that the greatness of Alexander or Charles 
XII. rested far more on these adventurous magnetic 
powers than on any technical military skill, and 
Napoleon may have been the last of the supremely great 
soldiers who combined the specific genius for war with 
these romantic human qualities. Such men were the 
predestined heroes of legend because these qualities mark 
a man in peace as well as war, and appeal to women and 


ON MILITARY GENIUS. oo ; 
civilians as powerfully as they appeal to soldiers. They 
It is a common remark that this war has been barren in imply at the least a high vitality, combined with a rest- 
commanders of the highest military genius. Whatever less and large imagination. The last of modern generals 
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A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetters. 





the truth of this remark, it was fated that it should be | who certainly possessed them and exercised them in the 
made. We are none of us over prompt to admit a con- old-world manner were, we should say, Skobeleff and 
temporary to this dazzling rank. We mean by the Christian De Wet. The leaders in this world-war may 
highest military genius something more than skill and have these qualities latent, but they hardly need them, 


talent, and even success will not alone give a soldier his | and can seldom use them. The modern general cannot 
bdton among the world’s great marshals. What stamps | make a speech to an army on a front of twenty or a 
a commander beyond all dispute as a great captain is that hundred miles: he issues a printed order of the day. He 
alegendshould have gathered round him. How many of | does not lead a charge, and he makes a “‘ march’’ in 
us could justify by precise argument the accepted opinion | his train or motor-car. He directs the actual battle by 
that Wallenstein, Turenne, Eugene of Savoy, and | telegraph from a room hung with maps and plans. If 
William the Silent, or even Marlborough were great | he possesses personality, it must usually act, not directly 
captains? We might name some of their victories, and | on his men, but by permeation through the staff which 
give a rather sketchy account of the individual pecu- | surrounds him. 

liarity that distinguished them, but unless we are careful | The legend, indeed, is not obsolete, but there is 
students of military history, we could not improvize a | something factitious and machine-made about it. News- 
satisfactory justification of our opinion of their greatness. ‘ papers can create it, and we suspect that they do some- 
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times create it consciously and to order. It can be made 
by skilful self-advertisement, and it is often a mere item 
in a political intrigue. At least one commander in this 
war has gathered such a legend about himself. The 
Hindenburg legend had its origin in a really brilliant 
success, which was also dramatic and startling. The 
Battle of Tannenberg followed a moment of deep depres- 
sion and alarm, and it is still almost the only ideally 
complete victory in this war. Two armies were defeated 
in succession by a force scarcely larger than either of 
them, and the first of them was captured as well as 
defeated. It was a notable display of energy and resolu- 
tion, and it was won by an extremely skilful use of 
topographical knowledge adapted to a clever tactical plan. 
But in spite of this victory, we do not feel sure that 
Hindenburg is a commander of the first rank, either by 
his qualities of leadership or by his technical ability. A 
dour, silent, limited, hard-working hereditary officer, he 
had given no sign of genius before Tannenberg, and he 
was called from his retirement, not because his personality 
inspired faith, but because he knew the intricate topo- 
graphy of East Prussia and had devoted years to its 
special study. So far as we can judge, the soldier of 
genius in the German Eastern campaigns has been 
Mackensen rather than Hindenburg. It is possible that 
von Falkenhayn, the Chief of the Staff, has this romantic 
quality, and there is something in his restless, daring 
strategy which suggests it. He has had a somewhat 
variegated career. He had turned from soldiering to 
commerce, and had adventured in China. Gossip accuses 
him of a passion for gambling. He clearly is not a mere 
engineer in charge of an intricate machine. Probably 
when the history of the war is written, two or three of 
the Russian generals will be shown to have approached 
nearest to the conception of genius in modern war. 
Legend and leadership apart, there clearly is a 
specific habit of mind which makes the great soldier. Its 
broad intellectual base, we should say, is a highly 
developed sense of spatial relations. It must resemble 
the power of visual memory and imagination possessed 
by great chess players, who can play games “ in their 
head.’’ It goes with an aptitude for mathematics and 
engineering. It is the antithesis of the opposite type of 
mind, which lives, so to speak, rather in time than space, 
whose pleasures are rather those of the ear than of the 
eye, the mind given to music, introspection, philosophy, 
and history. In a primitive soldier it will show itself 
in “an eye for ground,”’ the aptitudes of the hunter and 
the guerilla. In a learned soldier it has been turned to 
maps and plans. This fundamental gift, however, is 
nothing without the moral qualities of energy, resolution, 
a ruthlessness which will make necessary sacrifices, and 
a daring which will take risks. These are perhaps the 
necessary gifts of any man of action, and one finds them 
also in the merchant-adventurer and the great capitalist. 
The power of organization and calculation are clearly no 
less indispensable, but these one expects to find at their 
highest rather in a great War Minister and a great Chief 
of the Staff, than in the commander. What we call his 
genius is primarily the rapid habit of decision, the bril- 
liant adjustment of means te ends, achieved by mental 
processes which are rarely conscious. He works by what 
we call “instinct,’’ he takes his measure in every cir- 
cumstances of danger, hurry, and confusion, and if he 
were called upon to give reasons for them on the spot, he 
would often be tongue-tied and unconvincing. His 
judgment, none the less, is sure, and his constructive 
plans brilliant, but he is rarely aware of the intellectual 
steps by which he has reached them. On the balance, 
this rather uoreflective, instinctive habit of mind 
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is probably a positive advantage. It is a com- 
monplace that a good military theorist is rarely 
a good general. Clausewitz, who deserves the 
highest rank among scientific minds, was, in spite of 
long and rich experience, only a mediocre commander. 
Napoleon, however, had powers of reflection only less 
notable than his gifts of action, though we question if he 
reasoned consciously from his own maxims. A man who 
has the intuitive gift may be able at leisure to reason 
and theorize constructively in his hours of leisure, but it 
does not follow that the reasoning is of much assistance 
to the practice. If this is what we mean by military 
genius, it is small wonder that we do not find it con- 
spicuous among the unlucky commanders condemned to 
practise trench warfare. Here everything goes by 
calculation and organization. There is no scope for 
improvization, save in the junior officers. The choice 
of method is limited to the straightforward frontal 
attack. It is not the ‘‘ Vates sacer’’ that our generals 
lack for the highest military fame, but the open land- 
scape, the hazard of free manceuvres, the infinite choice 
of ways and means, the scope, in a word, for rapid 
intuitive judgments. 





POWER AND PEACE. 


Power, because it is a thing definite and attainable, a 
thing to clasp and to hold, has ever been a goal of human 
ambition. Happiness in all its phases may easily be 
treacherous and elusive; the joys of the mind may pall; 
the pleasure of the senses may sting; and behind all 
hedonist activity lurks the infinite gloom of reaction. 
The pursuit of happiness often resembles the chase of a 
beautiful butterfly or the search for a precious flower. 
We attain the prize and lose it; the glory of the colored 
wing departs, and the petals fade and wither in the hand. 
But power is real and to be realized. It does not crumble 
in the grasp or sink away before satiety. Material power 
stands out in the modern world as it stood in the ancient, 
triumphant and tremendous; it can only be crushed by 
greater power. The power of one man can only be over- 
come by the power of another. itself is 
omnipotent. 

But Power, whose fascination has made history and 
unmade mighty nations, whose steady lure has tempted 
the most various types of men, is no simple concept, and 
is covered by no unique definition. Indeed, but a hasty 
glance suffices to show that men seek power for two 
utterly diverse reasons. Some seek it for itself alone, 
treasuring the mere ability to dominate and to mould 
the lives and fortunes of others as the greatest guerdon 
of life’s struggle. These make power an end. Power 
for them is happiness, and happiness is power. But 
others seek it as a means, believing that with this weapon 
they may beat down other and noxious powers, and thus 
create a happier and more ordered universe. To them- 
selves, they hold, it is given to know the good of others, 
and by their seizure and their tenure of power to translate 
that knowledge into reality. Doubtless, in many men 
the motives are mixed, and it is in no critic’s power to 
discern things so delicately wrought as the web of human 
purpose. Who, for example, could decide whether 
Julius, when he wrested from his jostling rivals such 
immeasurable power and brought the peace of Cesar to 
a war-weary world, took up the sword from ‘personal 
ambition or from an unselfish hatred of wild, disordered 
things? Mommsen may claim to know, but cannot prove 
his claim. Napoleon, too, and all the world’s Men of 
Power make pleasant riddles for the student of history, 
and defy the seeker after certainty. So inviolable do 


Power in 
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the secrets of the soul remain. But, however much we 
may fail to define one individual’s ambition, we can none 
the less state objectively the two driving forces that urge 
men to seek power. Some seek it as a toy and others 
as a weapon ; some consume it in a fleeting extravagance 
of pleasure and others invest it in the capital fund of 
human welfare. Some play with it and gamble, while 
others teach with it and chastize. The difference 
between the two types of tenure is well borne out in the 
old distinction, so common to Greek thought, between 
Law, the ordered wisdom of the State, and Tyranny, the 
caprice of the individual. Power, in this light, may be 
strength fused with purpose or violence without an aim. 

But it may be objected that here we are gravely 
limiting ourselves in our definition of power. If power 
is the ability to sway and to control others, there is no 
justice in confining ourselves to a discussion of material 
power. For it is obvious that a spark of spiritual energy 
may prevail where the furnaces of force have failed. Our 
justification lies in the fact that mankind does not yet 
admit the complete value and triumph of spiritual power. 
There are very few who maintain that forcible resistance 
to evil is always wrong, and that the only righteous 
weapon against material power is the spiritual. It is 
not our business to thread the mazy quarrel between the 
Church militant and the Church pacific. Accepting 
human thought and human ideals as they stand to-day, 
and realizing that the age of spiritual warfare has yet to 
come, we have to ask ourselves as lovers of peace what 
are the dangers and the implications of material power. 

In a world not yet fit for spiritual power, man fights 
force with force. Butitisthe assumption of the righteous 
combatant that he is using orderly strength against 
mad violence—that he wields power in the one sense 
to destroy it in the other. That is the assumption of the 
Allies in the present holocaust: it is also the assumption 
of many Germans. But in every country there are some 
honest folk who announce that force is good in itself, and 
still more dishonest folk who hide this ugly faith under 
a cloak of high professions. Here lies the danger. For 
however earnestly a man or a nation may have believed 
in the righteous use of power when arms were first taken 
up, the shock of battle and the sting of grief let loose 
the passions, and on these passions the lovers of force are 
at liberty to play. Ideals are swiftly snatched up and 
swept away by the whirlwind of war and, before the 
wielders of power are aware of it, law has yielded to 
caprice and polity to tyranny. The peace of Cesar 
passes into the misery of Nero. The double personality 
of Power is revealed, and Dr. Jekyll succumbs to Mr. 


Hyde. 
Yet this fact involves no general indictment of 
humanity. In Britain, at any rate, the appeals for 


volunteers were always made in the name of freedom and 
of justice. And those appeals were astonishingly met. 
But it is an unfortunate thing that a recourse to force 
makes democracy temporarily helpless, and hands over 
executive power to just those people who may believe that 
force and the harsh discipline of force are good in them- 
selves. Thus, those who are using power with a high 
ideal may in any and every state become subject to those 
who glory in it as a toy. 

Then the suppressed longings of the autocrat and 
the bully can find expression, and the war which began 
as an unwelcome cause of force-wielding for the many 
becomes a welcome cause of tyranny for the few. If 
ever the names of justice and of freedom were widely 
appealed to in the land of England, it was in the autumn 
of 1914. Yet 1916 sees the eclipse of Free Service, Free 
Speech, Free Trial, and Free Trade. War Office bureau- 
erats seize the opportunity of Conscription to harass in 





direct contempt of Parliament the unfit patriot, and not 
a few local dignitaries, puffed up with brief authority, 
jeer at the New Testament, and as Tribunes of the People 
show their patriotism at the expense of widows’ sons. 
When a democracy appeals to force, however high its aim 
may be, it uses a sword that may be turned against itself. 
The noble mountain-mass of power has its pinnacle—and 
its precipice. 

What is true of this democracy is true also of the 
Allied Powers. They have used that vast power of 
theirs, power of men and wealth and guns, to challenge 
a power demented, a ruthless debauchery of violence. 
For them Power is a means to Peace, and they believe 
that by crushing Prussia as Julius crushed the anarchic 
incompetence of the Roman Senate, order and tranquility 
may be restored to a racked and writhing Europe. And 
if they achieve this aim of their profession, their 
responsibility is colossal, and the challenge of their 
destiny tremendous. Having resorted to such a use of 
power as the world has never known, they have to keep 
that power from abuse. Czsar’s peace was a peace of 
death ; the peace of Wellington brought reaction in its 
train. The Roman world was given peace (‘‘ they made 
a desert, and they call it peace’’), and after Waterloo 
Europe had peace—and England Peterloo. 

And thus the question for all men of liberal mind 
is whether peace is yet again to be a disaster as well as 
a success, and whether conquered Tyranny is to lead Law 
its conqueror in chains. Power, because it is so real and 
so attainable, lures most men and most nations, and, 
having lured, intoxicates. Power, which is first 
symbolized by the sword of justice, may in the dark 
tumult of war be transformed into the dagger of the 
tyrant. But by no means of necessity. For if the will 
is free and man is master of his destiny, then no iron law 
constrains power to degenerate in the hands of its wielder. 
There is no danger for England or for the Allies if the 
peoples can purge themselves in peace of all who worship 
power for itself, and can rise triumphant from the 
temporary bondage that war enforces. The time may 
come—must surely come—when material power crumbles 
in petty weakness before the spiritual. But before the 
dawning of that noble day there must come a generation 
of men and of nations who can appeal to force, and yet 
live on unstained by violence, who know that only those 
are masters of power who can abrogate it. That is the 
challenge of peace with power. Once more the 
democracies go forward to their trial. 








TO FARMER BULL. 


You are disgusted with the recruiting figures for Ireland. 
It is because your daily paper affects to be disgusted, and 
does not give you any census or occupation statistics by 
which you can make comparison between Ireland and 
Great Britain. It is the farming class in both England 
and Ireland that has been rather slow to enlist. As that 
class is a much larger proportion of the population in 
Ireland than it is in England, it makes a bigger show 
there than here for anyone seeking to slander a people. 

It is admitted everywhere, of course, that the farmer 
and his laborers are among the last people we can spare 
to go away and fight. It is of the utmost importance 
that we should continue to produce as much food as 
possible at home, so as not to spend more money abroad 
now that we are selling less of our manufactures, so as 
to use as few ships as possible for the bringing of food 
from abroad, and for many other reasons with which, 
no doubt, you are familiar. But, Mr. Bull, more is 
hoped of us than that we should just carry on our farms. 
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The motto for everyone is not ‘‘ Business as usual,’’ but 
“ Business twice as much as usual.’’ The indispensable 
man who remains at home to work in a factory has now 
been working for a long time almost double tides, turn- 
ing out much more in munitions than he used to turn 
out in ordinary commerce. Girls who never worked 
before are undertaking the tasks of men. The country 
at home is trying to make a sacrifice of time and labor 
that shall be some sort of a match for the hardships and 
risks undertaken by those carrying on the war at the 
front. 

The farmer has an uncommonly good chance of 
doing his country notable service. Never has there been 
a time when it was more necessary to make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. I am not sure 
that I would not, if I were Prime Minister, give war 
. medals to those who most increased their production in 
these years of war. But the V.C. is not a stimulus to 
the bravery of our million soldiers, nor is any stimulus 
necessary, and surely if any increase on our present 
production of food were possible, you, Mr. Bull, would 
like to be straining every nerve to bring it about. Only 
I fear you have somehow overlooked this call of glory. 
It is not quite so clear a call as that which bids one jump 
out of a trench and charge through a storm of shot. 
Farming is your everyday business, and seems no more 
like defending your Fatherland than it did in time of 
peace. To be told that your business is so indispensable 
that you cannot be allowed to go to the war heartens 
you, but it does not inspire you to the point of doubling 
its output. 

I dare say you steal time from your business, as 
many of us do, to think out some new kind of shell or 
gas or mode of attack that could accelerate the defeat 
of the Germans. A very little thinking would inevit- 
ably tell you how to incréase by a ton or so, or at any 
rate a hundredweight or so, to the acre your crop of 
potatoes or mangolds, or how to get sixty bushels of wheat 
where you reaped fifty last time. The law of diminish- 
ing returns frightens you. You think the moderate 
crops you get already are the most economical that you 
can get, and that the profit on the next ten bushels is 
not quite worth the outlay that it needs. That other 
patriot has been lauded so much for lending his country 
money at 44 per cent., and lauded again for lending more 
at 5 per cent. that you don’t feel quite called upon to 
upset your farm in order to get an extra crop from it, 
and sell it at less than a war profit. 

We know whose fault it is, Mr. Bull. It lies with 
those people who have always encouraged you to believe 
that a farmer can only get profit as a gift from the State. 
You have been lying on your oars so long waiting for 
Protection to drop plums into your mouth that you 
actually haven’t the heart to pull now for the good of 
the community. ‘‘ Protection or a jolly good war,’’ you 
used to say. And now the jolly good war has come. It 
has sent up the price of feeding stuff as well as the price 
of beef; the plums are not so big as you thought they 
would be, and you only just carry on lest they should 
become smaller still. 

I have just been reading about some other farmers 
who live like you in a Free Trade country, but who are 
not waiting for Protection or war. They pay rents of 
from £3 to £5 an acre, they buy more artificial manure 
than any other farmers in Europe, they raise potato 
crops of four, five, and six hundred bushels to the acre, 
or keep twice the head of cattle that you do, and they 
send all sorts of produce to England, and sell it there 
cheaper than you can. Moreover, they sell cabbages to 
the Germans in spite of a duty of twelve guineas a car- 
load against them. 





Perhaps, after all, less sacrifice is expected of the 
farmer than the lending of money at 5 per cent. The 
Board of Agriculture has lately circularized you on the 
subject of sulphate of ammonia. This is a substance 
that the German farmer has always been very anxious 
to get hold of. He has taken great quantities of it from 
this country, although we have probably never produced 
one quarter as much as you, Mr. Bull, ought to have 
used on your own fields. This year the Government has 
forbidden the export of sulphate of ammonia, thinking 
no doubt that the British farmer, anxious to ‘‘ do his 
bit ’’ for the country, would easily consume it all. We 
find, however, that our stock has increased so much that 
if the demand does not come soon, we shall have to 
curtail production. This, in view of the fact that you 
cannot have nitrate of soda because it is wanted for 
explosives, is not creditable to you, John. 

Shortage of labor may be held to excuse you this 
year, though not last year, for not having ploughed up 
fresh land. (It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
you have not helped us in our extremity by bringing a 
single new acre under tillage). You have six million 
acres under corn, two million acres in potatoes, turnips, 
and mangolds, two and a-half million acres of clover and 
other rotation grasses. All the sulphate of ammonia 
available would scarcely give those acres a dressing of 
half a hundredweight to the acre, and a dressing of twice 
that weight would do good to much of your twenty-five 
million acres of permanent grass as well. With a 
negligible amount of labor, you can get by the judicious 
sprinkling of a shilling’s worth of artificials a pound’s 
worth of extra crop. Not a very onerous way that of 
doing one’s “‘ bit.”’ 

Be as scornful as you can about the know-nothings 
who pretend to teach you your business. They would 
not presume if the difference between your achievement 
and some other facts in agriculture were less than very 
great. That other Free Trade farmer already 
mentioned spends as much as £4 an acre on artificials. 
He says his land costs too much for him to grow poor 
crops on it. Your land is costing us more than usual 
this year. So our Board of Agriculture addresses 
special words to you such as these: ‘‘ The man who wishes 
to be a benefactor to his country need not despair of 
growing two blades of grass where one grows now. 


Indeed it would be an easy matter to grow 
ten blades . . . but if even one-tenth could be 


added to the output of our grass land our food 
supply would be increased by eight million pounds’ 


worth.’’ There, John, is your opportunity. 





Petters to the Editor. 





THE FUTURE OF THE FREE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1zr,—In a year’s time we shall probably be living in a 
new world. It may be worse, it may be better, but it is 
bound to be different. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Free Churches are beginning to question the security 
of their position, to ask whether some of their weapons are 
not obsolete, and to wonder what the men and women of the 
new age will think of them. A thousand delegates from 
Free Churches all over the country have met in Bradford 
this week to face the new and critical situation. They have 
faced it with gravity and frankness, and no one can deny 
that stupendous issues depend on the outcome of their 
deliberations. 

For everyone agrees that all is not well with Noncon- 
formity. The churches that have done so much to make 
modern England, the churches that statesmen and 
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ecclesiastics have tried in vain to cripple and crush, are now 
suffering from their own pleasant inertia and wasteful 
The National Free Church Council—which has 
become weak and futile in recent years as the result of the 
tragic failure of its education campaign and the equally 
tragic success of its friendly attitude towards the Boer War 
—has now secured as its president a statesman and a 
prophet. Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., is a man of keen 
spiritual insight and extraordinary organizing ability. In 
his presidental address at Bradford he gave his fellow- 
Nonconformists some of the plainest speaking they have ever 
listened to. He sees the continuous decline in members 
and Sunday-school scholars, and he declares bluntly that 
unless it can be stopped the Free Churches will slowly bleed 
to death. He discovers that the best and most gifted young 
men are not going into the ministry ; he knows that the Free 
Churches are not attracting the brilliant youths from the 
Universities, or the cultured girls who enter the professions 
and guide moral and social movements ; 


divisions. 


he deplores the 
waste of men and money through overlapping and com- 
petition; and he boldly asserts that if the conscience of 
Nonconformity were not hardened by use and custom it 
would say: ‘This scandal must stop.” Nothing, he says, 
is more pathetic and useless in this world than clinging to 
dead issues, worn-out methods, and antiquated programmes. 
Mr. Shakespeare’s daring challenge must surely stab the 
self-satisfaction of official Nonconformity, for everyone 
knows that what he says is true. With all their vast 
expenditure of money, and all their complicated and 
elaborate machinery, the Free Churches make singularly 
little impression on the world. The Government has been 
terrified by the Labor Party, and can be panic-stricken by 
Mr. Redmond, but it cares nothing for Free Churchmen, who 
form half the religious forces of the nation. 

What is Mr. Shakespeare’s remedy? “We have 
reached a stage in the religious life of this country,” he says, 
“when, if we are simply denominations and not a united 
church, we are doomed. We can never make our full impact 
upon the life of the nation while we are split up into 
sections.” So he wants to see a great United Free Church 
of England. The time is certainly ripe for such a movement, 
for old feuds have died away, denominationalism is rapidly 
decaying, ministers and people pass from one Free Church 
to another without detecting any difference, and the churches 
are divided by nothing but an ordinance or forms of govern- 
ment. Mr. Shakespeare does not propose any final and 
drastic solution of the problem—he is prepared to be reason- 
able and conciliatory—and he admits that the only United 
Free Church of England which is practicable at the present 
stage must be on the of federation and not of 
absorption. But, at the same time, he sees that any United 
Church which is a reality must come into collision with 
prejudices, vested interests, and family traditions, and that 
the only remedy for overlapping is the closing of a certain 
number of chapels. The question is whether Nonconformity 
is for ever to be cowed and hindered by timidity and narrow- 
ness. Mr. Shakespeare solemnly pleads with his friends not 
to face a great issue with sterile platitudes and trivial 
arguments. He thinks it is time that the leaders began to 
lead and the people in pews gave up their discreet and 
ambiguous silence. For there is no time to lose. Free 
Churchmen must get out of their comfortable ruts, turn their 
backs on inertia and narrow sectarianism, and wake up to 
face a new and onward-marching world. 

The fact is the Free Churches need to-day a great 
spiritual awakening, a genuine revival of moral passion, a 
new spirit of consecrated audacity, that would give a glow 
and romance to their crusade. Instead of being so anxious 
to keep young men and women in their place—a place that 
is too likely to become vacant—why not let them advance 
on their radiant and daring adventures, and find outlets for 
their explosive enthusiasm and inconvenient zeal? More 
elasticity and more adaptability there must be if good causes 
are not to be weakened and wrecked. 

After Mr. Shakespeare’s bombshell perhaps the most 
striking paper read at Bradford was one by Dr. W. E. 
Orchard, who called his surprised hearers to “ Evangelical 
Poverty’’! He longs to see the Free Churches free from 
the dominion of money, and he declares that it is no use 
getting rid of the Pope if we do not get rid of mammon as 
well. Dr. Orchard sees that the present divisions are fatal, 


basis 





and that the various branches of the Free Churches must 
be brought closer together—but, he adds very significantly, 
we must not seek closer union in order to fight the 
Anglicans or the Romans, but in order to fight the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. He believes that thousands of 
people are leaving the churches to-day, not because they are 
tired of, or disgusted with, Christianity, but because they 
have never got so much as a glimpse of what Christianity is. 

And that is probably the terrible and soul-haunting 
truth. The Church has its ear to the ground; it can easily 
be frightened into compromise ; it plays to the gallery ; lives 
by its wits; shouts with the crowd. After a conversation 
with that brave, adventurous soul, C. Silvester Horne, a 
journalist came out into the street, and, in tones of wonder 
and amazement, exclaimed : 


“That man carries Christianity 
to excess.” 


He onl; meant that Silvester Horne loved 
Christ so much that he could never be content with an 
inoffensive pietism, but must lay down his life in a desperate 
fight against the curse of the drink traffic, the brutal 
tyranny of industrialism, and the supreme insanity of war. 
—Yours, &c., 
Free CHURCHMAN. 

[We shall be glad to have the views of our readers on the 

subject of our correspondent’s letter.—Ep., THe Nation. } 


THE FAILURE OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—Mr. Balfour’s frank reference to labor shortage in 
naval yards, and the consequent impossibility of provid- 
ing certain types of ships, will have come as a surprise only 
to those who have been deceived or deafened by the clamor 
of the conscriptionists. 
eight 


the 


That labor has for the last seven or 
months been getting scarcer and scarcer in our 
essential industries ; that manufacturers in inland districts 
found themselves unable to have their raw materials sent 
from the coast towns, or to secure transport to the coast for 
their finished products ; that there has been a grave shortage 
of coal; that England, in short, was becoming more and 
more overstrained, financially and commercially—these are 
facts which were known long ago to experienced economists 
and business men. Unfortunately for the cause of the Allied 
Powers, which stands or falls by the ability of this country— 
that is to say, of the people in it—to keep the seas and to 
maintain our Allies and ourselves in funds by restoring our 
export trade to its normal capacity, many of our politicians, 
and most of our journalists, have listened with too ready an 
ear to one seductive argument. That argument is the 
“dilution of labor’’ by the employment of women or “ older 
men.” 

As every manufacturer knows, and, indeed, as any 
intelligent man might, given time and pztience, realize for 
himself, dilution of labor is all but useless in the highly- 
skilled trades, such as engineering, coal-mining, and trans- 
port; and it is on precisely these trades that both the 
actual war and our export trade depend. This “dilution” 
argument has been advanced by Sir L. Chiozza Money, 
eagerly taken up by the Northcliffe Press, and countenanced 
by such responsible public men as Lord Selborne, Lord 
Derby, Mr. Lloyd George, and even the Prime Minister. 
Sir Leo has gone even further, and has been assuring the 
readers of his dull but pernicious and ill-informed articles 
(see almost anything he has written in the course of the 
last three or four months) that there are still tens, 
hundreds, of thousands of men from whom recruits might 
be drawn without detriment to our essential industries ; 
Lord Derby has referred indignantly to the calling up of the 
married men before “all the single men” have been 
“taken”; and part of the Press has yelped at the alleged 
shirkers who are “ hiding’’ in munition works, on the land, 
or in mines. 

The real situation is very different from that represented 
by these fairy-tales to which so much publicity has been 
given. There may be shirkers in the mines, though an 
inquirer would be hard put to it to find them. But, whether 
the ranks of the miners have been reinforced by shirkers or 
not, the fact remains that the shortage of coal has become 
so acute that the Board of Trade has had to appoint com- 
mittees in the mining centres to see that the local resources 
are utilized to the full; our experts of coal to neutral 
countries have been down—look the 


drastically cut at 
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Swedish papers !—and even when coal leaves the pit mouth | is told us in reply? We are breaking England’s commercial 


(the supplies being reduced by the enlistment of some 
300,000 necessary miners) it is a matter of great difficulty to 
have it conveyed to the factory or to the domestic hearth 
(transport labor having been reduced by the enlistment of 
well over 120,000 necessary railway men). 

The advocates of “dilution” assert that women or 
inexperienced men can be “trained” in a few weeks—six 
weeks is the period commonly chosen. This is sheer 
nonsense. Women, in fact, can hardly be trained at all for 
positions in the essential industries I have named, and the 
work is too severe for those oft-quoted “older men.” Like 
it-or not as they may, the conscriptionists will yet have to 
admit a fact unanimously acknowledged by men who have, 
at some time in their lives, swung a pick or shunted a 
wagon, and that is that men of military age and fitness are 
essential for our essential industries. The adjective covers 
both—there cannot be essential industries without essential 
men to carry them on. In so far as the conscriptionists 
advocate the “dilution” solution they are acting unpatrioti- 
cally and in entire ignorance of the facts. 

Furthermore, is it not the height of meanness to com- 
plain’ because men of military age have been provided with 
badges? Who, above all, insisted that men engaged in 
essential industries should be provided with badges? Why, 
Lord Derby himself—and the Northcliffe newspapers, of 
course. Badges were introduced to prevent men from going 
into the Army, to indicate to recruiting officers that such 
men were not to be approached ; and, incidentally, to prove 
to elderly maiden ladies that a man might be of use to his 
country without having to go goose-stepping on Salisbury 
Plain. The allegation that men were “shirking behind 
badges” did not come into existence until Lord Derby— 
misled, perhaps, by his assistants—astonished even Carme- 
lite House by “ proving” that 650,000 odd single men had 
not attested under his scheme. The figure, arrived at by 
subtracting one imaginary total from another imaginary 
total, caused a great deal of mirth wherever statisticians 
assembled and met together ; for assuredly these 650,000 men 
never existed save in some disordered imagination. It 
became necessary, however, to “ prove” that they did exist ; 
hence we have had the disgusting spectacle of the military 
authorities using every effort of wheedling, swindling, 
bribing, and bullying to coax or drive men into the Army— 
the men with glass eyes, with cork legs ; the deaf, the dumb, 
the halt, the maimed, the undersized, the diseased. There 
has never been a sight like it. One doctor of my acquaint- 
ance was told to pass everybody who was not actually in a 
dying condition ; and military representatives at the various 
tribunals throughout the country have been asking for 
“everything that could walk,” “everything with arms and 
legs.”’ 

Those tribunals! They form, in only too many cases, 
another item in our long chapter of injustice. The Military 
Service (No. 2) Act clearly provides that certain men may be 
exempted on grounds of hardship alone—commercial or 
domestic. The man with a small business, the solicitor with 
a rising practice, the only son supporting a widowed mother 
—had it not been for the juggling with the Derby campaign 
figures, had it not been for the amateurishness of self- 
appointed expert advisers to the Government, it would not 
have been necessary for such men to be brought before the 
tribunals at all (they were not, for example, in the American 
Civil War after the introduction of conscription, though the 
need of the Northern States was greater than ours). In 
many cases the tribunals, acting on “ instructions ” from the 
War Office or the Board of Trade, have deliberately over- 
ridden the provisions of the Act by including within its 
scope men whom Mr. Asquith. Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Walter 
Long expressly declared to be exempt. It is easy to act thus 
towards some unfortunate wretch from the working classes 
who has never dared to argue with a man in a starched 
collar; but the injustice of such incidents should not be 
overlooked. I am informed by counsel of experience that no 
tribunal of this kind is entitled to interpret an Act of Parlia- 
ment in such a way as to make its clauses inoperative ; and 
there seems to be reason to believe that, even if the third 
tribunal provided by the Act fail to give a proper decision, 
the injured applicant has ground for an action at law in a 
civil court. 


Finally, when we come to ask what all this is for, what 





back, it seems, because our Allies wished us to adopt con- 
scription. This argument has been advanced in your 
columns, I believe, by Mr. Bernard Shaw and others 
(though Mr. Shaw was better advised when, in a recent issue 
of the “ Daily News,” he suggested that the General Staff 
should be ordered to use its brains in lieu of untold millions 
of men); and I remember some of your correspondents 
seriously discussing the possibility of a foreign Government’s 
directing a British Government to adopt conscription. Sir, 
the suggestion is utterly unfounded; and I do not say so 
without some knowledge of what our Allies have and have 
not asked us to do. Certainly, our partners in the Grand 
Alliance welcomed the adoption of a modified (and wholly 
unnecessary) form of conscription in ‘this country as an 
indication of our determination to do all we could to win, 
though the unexampled success of our voluntary appeals had 
proved that to them already—not to mention the work of 
our Navy and the £423,000,000 we voted for them up to 
the end of the current financial year. 

The conscriptionists tell us: We must have the men or 
the Army cannot be maintained at its present strength. To 
which the time has come to reply: If you ruin our industries 
and finance, as you are rapidly doing through over-enlist- 
ment, the war will come to an abrupt end, and not twenty 
millions of men in kheki will save us. The prosaic fact 
must be faced that we depend upon industry, finance, and 
the Navy before we depend on the Army; and the require- 
ments of the Army must give way to those of industry, 
finance, and the Navy. We have overstepped the limit; we 
have tried to accomplish, from a purely military point of 
view, far too much. There are men in the Cabinet who know 
this. The time has come for those men to trample on the 
‘dilution ” argument and to say plainly to their conscription- 
at-any-price colleagues that the married men, for economic 
reasons, ought not to be called out at all, and that the Army 
ought to be reduced by half a million men.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. Kennepy. 
March 7th, 1916. 
FREE SPEECH. 
To the ditor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is to be regretted that Sir George Makgill and 
the Anti-German Union have received the 
an advertisement as your 
afforded them. 


26, Hart Street, W.C. 





honor of such 
correspondence columns have 

Sir George only uses argument when brute force is 
impracticable. He employs or encourages bullies to prevent 
speech, when this is possible. Obviously, if he had the 
power, he would prevent his opponents from writing to the 
press at all, and he would certainly suppress Tur Nation 
entirely. 

With gentlemen of this stamp, argument is hardly 
dignified, and is clearly futile. 

The members of the Anti-German Union are the 
English equivalent of those who in Germany employ their 
energies in singing “hymns of hate.” 
tional hate is their principal function. 

In view of these facts I suggest that the best policy for 
decent men and women is that pursued at Devonshire House. 
When the Anti-German rowdies make their appearance there, 
the Quakers use their 
Yours, &c., 


To stir up interna- 


most effective weapon—silence.— 


J. S. Boornroyp. 
River Head House, Driffield. 


March 6th, 1916. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There is a quiet assumption in Sir George 
Makgill’s letters to Toe Nation which, were it not for the 
gravity of the issues involved, would be distinctly amusing. 
That assumption is that he and those who think with him 
are patriotic and that those who differ from him are either 
selfish, cowardly, wrapt up in an individualistic religion, 
or concerned with an impossible internationalism. 

So far as I am entitled to speak for those of my country- 
men and countrywomen whose views are to-day unpopular, 
I repudiate without reservation this total misunderstanding 
of our position. It is just because we care intensely for 
our country that we desire to save it from what seems to us 


to be impending disaster. It is just because we yield to 
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none in our detestation of what is called Prussianism that 
we claim a hearing for our views, a correct appreciation of 
which is essential if the country is to escape from the two- 
fold menace of Prussianism from without and Prussianism 
from within. That is why, in spite of ridicule and calumny, 
in spite, if need be, of mob violence, we intend to lose no 
opportunity of trying to make our views understood.— 
Yours, &c., 
F. W. Peruick LAWRENCE. 
87, Clement’s Inn, W.C. March 6th, 1916. 


THE QUAKER ATTITUDE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am reluctant to trouble you with another letter, 
but one assumption of Sir George Makgill in his second letter 
cannot pass without a short reply. He seems to believe that 
those of us who are not able to take up arms in defence of 
our country condemn those who have done so. Some of us, 
on the contrary, are proud to count amongst our best and 
noblest friends those who have given their lives in the war. 
And we are glad to know that their aims and ours are the 
same, although our paths lead us so far apart. We are full 
of confidence that those whose search for truth has led them 
through the mud and blood of Flanders will return home 
with an ideal of international relationships that, to say the 
least, will be much nearer to the Quaker ideal than to that 
of the Anti-German Union. 

For the rest, what could be better evidence of our claim 
to real Christian patriotism than the knowledge that Christ, 
who refused to lead an insurrection to throw off the evil 
tyranny of Roman rule, had yet such a deep and passionate 
love for Jerusalem ?—Yours, &c., 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 

3, Mayfield Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

March 6th, 1916. 





‘FOUNDATIONS OF DEFEAT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article on the attempt to starve education 
raises a question hardly inferior in importance to the issue 
of the war itself. It is surely incredible that at a time when 
even the most thoughtless is impressed by the necessity for 
adequate preparation if we are to hold our own industrially 
and commercially, our governing classes should be allowed 
to give so treacherous a stab in the back to the source of 
our future strength in trained and efficient men and women. 

Disastrous as would be the result of such a policy, it is 
hardly surprising that an attempt should have been made 
to carry it into effect. For the one class that has completely 
failed us in this war is our politicians. At the beginning 
of the war the Government were presented with a blank 
cheque to draw upon a fund of willing co-operation, patriotic 
self-sacrifice, and readiness to do anything and everything 
that might be asked, without hesitation and without 
criticism, such as has never been equalled in English 
history. We know what they did with it all. And now, 
having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, and at a 
juncture when it is plain that every pound taken from 
education is twenty handed over to the German manufac- 
turers, they come forward with the cry: “ Beer as usual, but 
worse education and less of it! ”"—Yours, &c., 


March 7th, 1916. A. W. E. 


“HOW TO MAKE THE WAR UNPOPULAR.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article is a terrible story of democratic 
betrayal. Let anyone who will take note of public morality 
now and before the Conscription Act, and he will find a 
great change for the worse. Before, we heard only stories 
of how sergeants were cheated into passing doubtful 
recruits. Those who were not trying to enlist were careful 
to say nothing about it. Now, it is perfectly in order to 
exchange hints how to keep out of the Army and to publish 
reasons why each one of us should stay at home and why 
some other slacker should go. It is a rot that may go a 
long way, and it is very difficult to see how it can be 
stopped.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. Desmonp. 

Sheepscombe, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 





ON STYLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. George’s spirited reply to your reviewer's 
criticism of his style suggests one important comment. 

To emphasize a point, Mr. George borrows a construction 
used by Verlaine. There is certainly nothing wrong in 
this, provided the purpose of the two writers is the same 
and the result as effective in the new language. But the 
purpose and effect of Mr. George’s passage is very 
different from the purpose and effect of Verlaine’s original 
construction. 

Verlaine wishes to describe the sudden and momentary 
flash of light on the teeth of a speaker, and for this purpose 
suddenly and momentarily interrupts his sentence. For a 
second the flow of the passage stops to note a transient visual 
impression in the same way as the attention of the listener 
wandered for a second in the passage described. 

In Mr. George’s sentence the construction is cut in two 
momentarily and suddenly, but it is not to describe a 
momentary and sudden vision of teeth, it is to state an 
attitude of mind, the fact that “she” was “not demanding 
his attention.” The sudden construction remains; the 
reason for it is not there.—Yours, &c., 

Cyrit B. ANDREWS. 

The Reform Club. March 6th, 1916. 


“THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF 
LIBERALISM.”’ , 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You predict the death and burial of Liberalism 
in connection with a scheme of preferential duties in favor 
of the Dominions. I do not see that such a policy involves 
a return to Protection in the most extreme form; that would 
depend on the details of the scheme. But the general 
prospects of the Liberal Party are worth considering now in 
the light of what has already happened. In 1875 I was 
chairman of a local Liberal committee, and ever since then 
have been a worker for the Liberal cause. During that 
time a very large proportion of my friends have gone over 
to the other side, and this has not been from unworthy 
motives, but as part of a great movement which has swept 
over tens of thousands of the more thoughtful and patriotic 
of our fellow-citizens. I should like to go further back. 
In 1832, at the first election after the Reform Act, my grand- 
father proposed George Grote as Liberal member for the 
City of London, and his candidate was returned at the head 
of the poll. What has happened to make such an election 
an uiter impossibility now? Why do the class of men who 
used to buy a Liberal daily paper now get, in increasing 
numbers for the last fifty years, a Conservative one? For 
a long while the Liberal Party was saved from extinction 
by enlisting recruits from classes which had only recently 
received the franchise, and if it heartily adopted Women’s 
Suffrage it might receive further support that way. But 
the bids for support from the working classes have often 
been little better than an appeal to their selfish interests ; 
and now that a Labor Party has been formed, avowedly to 
look after labor, not national interests, it is not likely that a 
Liberal candidate will be able to outbid a labor candidate in 
this direction. But a grand chance was given to Liberal- 
ism when the present war broke out, and the whole Empire 
rallied to a cause which was disinterested and chivalrous. 
Now we have the opportunity for an Imperialism akin to 
the policy which gave self-government to South Africa. Now 
we can find scope and service for the glorious idealism which 
has called our young men by the million to the front. The 
Coalition does not hinder this if Liberals are still utterly 
determined to win this war and to do everything humanly 
possible to make such another war impossible. But 
Germany’s ultimate motives for this war were largely 
economic, and it is unthinkable that after this war, waged in 
the manner it has been by Germany, we should resume our 
former economic relations with her merely for the sake of 
the pecuniary gain secured by Free Trade. We do well now 
to tell her this. As a mere matter of profit and loss what 
can the gain be compared with the cost of war and prepara- 
tion for war? No doubt everything will depend on the 
finish of the war. If that does bring about the downthrow of 
Prussian militarism and gives us a Germany to deal with 











which we can trust, we may gradually build up friendly 
relations with that new country. But such a contingency is 
not yet in sight, and we must make plans for what we can 
see, not for what we only hope to see some day. The out- 
standing fact is this: Free Trade with Germany did not 
prevent this war or the way it has been carried on. A 
modification of Free Trade will not bury any Liberalism 
except a hide-bound Liberalism which deserves to die. It is 
the same with other principles which have done splendid 
service in the past, but must be adjusted to meet the con- 
ditions of the present hour. Nothing matters so much as 
to win the war and to win it honorably. The party which 
gives its full power to this end will also win the gratitude of 
the country.—Yours, &c., 
H. SHaen Sotty. 
Parkstone. 


March 6th, 1916. 


[Our correspondent misrepresents our statement. We 
did not say that a scheme of preferential tariffs for the 
Dominions implied the death and burial of Liberalism.— 
Ep., THe Nation. | 


LIBERAL M.P.’S UNDER NOTICE TO QUIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—A Tory member rarely offends his Whip by his 
vote, and for the obvious reason that the heads of his party 
seldom stray into heresy. It is not so with Liberal members, 
and for the equally obvious reason that their official leaders 
frequently lapse from the faith. 

Now, we all know—unhappily, know too well—the 
process by which a dissentient member comes to be served 
with a notice to quit. It forms one of the most discreditable 
features in the history of a party, of which freedom in the 
criticism of Ministerial measures is the very breath of its life, 
and the main force by which those measures have always 
been shaped into fuller accordance with its own professed 
principles. After a clear interval from the date of the 
offensive vote, during which its effect on the member’s con- 
stituency may be supposed to have become apparent, reports 
of dissatisfaction on the part of his supporters begin to 
circulate through the newspapers ; denunciatory articles in 
the “official” organs of the party follow thick and fast ; 
the local Whip calls a meeting of the caucus; the caucus 
calls for an explanation by the member ; and, if he remains 
unrepentant, he receives his notice to quit. 

At the present moment there are several members to 
whom this process is being applied. 

Why? Is it because they have been false to their 
political faith? On the contrary, it is because they have 
kept true to it and refused to put their principles into 
abeyance at this crisis, believing as they do that these are 
as valid for a time of war as for times of peace, and that it 
is by its adherence to them that the nation will come best 
through this war. It is because they go beyond their leaders 
and the other members of the House in their desire to 
keep the nation from the beginnings of the military tyranny 
whose matured fruits we see in Germany to-day. 

Even were the dissentient members mistaken in 
their opposition to conscription, ought it not to be remem- 
bered that up till but yesterday their chief, the Prime 
Minister, and all but a fraction of his followers, shared their 
views? If there was an article of the Liberal creed which 
was sacrosanct it was that which anathematized conscrip- 
tion. Whips might show a little more patience towards 
members who have not found salvation so quickly as their 
neighbors. Their worst fault is an excess of faith in 
Liberal principles. Is this to be regarded as the unpardon- 
able sin, and as expiable only by exclusion from the party ? 

The members in question are men who, on account 
of their personal character, their sincere Liberalism, and 
their moral courage, are peculiarly entitled to the respect, 
the confidence, and the gratitude of their constituents. They 
belong to the type of representative which has always done 
most to maintain the credit of the House and to keep their 
party moving in the direction of its own principles. Had 
Lord Morley, for example, been still in the House, his name 
would have been included in the Inder Expurgandorum that 
is being prepared against the next election. 
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No sufficient evidence has been adduced to 
compulsory service will do more to help us in winning a 
military victory than the old system was doing. There is, 
on the other hand, reason to fear that it may lead to a 
moral defeat—that its ultimate effect might be the subver- 
sion of the political and social order to which our nation 
has been so long and so justly attached, and assimilation to 
the State-system against which, as a whole, and not merely 
on its military side, we all declare we are fighting. If this 
be so, and we are to preserve the nation from this fatal 
course, the threatened members are just of the kind we 
shall most need in the councils of the State when peace 
returns.—Yours, &z., ; 


show that 


Wriiram Morison. 


Corstorphine, Edinburgh. March 3rd, 1916. 


GOLBORNE WARD SCHOOL FOR 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Everybody realizes the national importance of the 
Schools for Mothers now established throughout the country. 
In view of the general employment of mothers on war work at 
the present time, it seems a very obvious duty to provide day 
nurseries where the children of these women can be cared for 
and fed during the day. ’ 

“Good money’’ is being earned, and the mothers would 
gladly pay for this care, the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. Such nurseries can be most economically run in 
connection with existing schools. The Golborne Ward School 
for Mothers, working in the notoriously poor Kensal Town 
district of North Kensington, has premises ideal for such an 
experiment, and only needs £500 for the initial expense of the 
necessary extension. 

An anonymous friend has promised £50 if nine other similar 
sums are forthcoming by March 15th, when we would start this 
patriotic work “right away.’’ Will any of your readers feel 
inclined to send a donation ?—Yours, &c., 

BEATRICE M. Davison, Mayoress of Kensington, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
RONALD CARTER, M.D., Physician in Charge of 
Infant Consultations. 
186, Kensal Road, North Kensington. 


MOTHERS. 
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THE PROCESSION OF YOUTH. 


THEY come in one monotonous swollen host 
Up to the gates, that close not night or day, 
Above the busy ferry. 

But not as in the days when faces old 

Were many, and amid the lines the young 
Rare, like bright flowers scatter’d in fields of grey— 
When, side by side with men, the women came, 
Equal in death ; now men must go alone, 

And youth for embassy must cross the stream, 
To bring the glory and the shame of earth 

Into the City ; and for them the night 

Falls swift as swoops the dark on Orient lands, 
Wherein no man can work. 

With songs unsung, and lovely dreams untold, 
Their secrets through the generations hid, 
Their babes unborn, they march without their mates, 
Guests, hastening ere the hour unto the feast. 
The artist, poet, statesman, seer, divine, 
Flung on the City with the streets of gold, 

As golden coins some drunken fool will spill 
At night, and in the morn be penniless 


“They must be rich in 


. . 


men,” the Lord God said. 


EpwarpD SGILLITo. 
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Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Above the Battle.’ By Romain Rolland. Translated by 
C. K. Ogden. (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Reflections on Violence.’’ By Georges Sorel. Translated by 
T. E. Hulme. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d, net.) 

‘Christianity and Politics.” By W. Cunningham. 
6s. net.) 

“On the Art of Writing.” By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Mrs. Balfame.’”’ By Gertrude Atherton. (Murray. 6s.) 

* * * 
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Wuat great men have read is a subject on which a book 
ought to be written. I have been making a few notes, not on 
the books that Gladstone read—that would be an impossible 
task—but on some of those that influenced his thought or 
upon which he passed decided judgments. Probably no man 
of affairs read more. His lifelong love of the Greek and 
Latin classics was continually shown in his speeches in 

-arliament. His theological reading extended from the 
Fathers to the Tractarians, and even Strauss wrote 
appreciatively of his comments on the “Life of Jesus.”’ 
Yet when a young man he was inclined to be, so Lord 
Morley tells us, “ just a little of the lounger in his reading.”’ 
But his biographer’s final comment is that Gladstone was a 
systematic reader, and that his literary life was part of the 
rest of his life, as literature ought to be. ‘“ Reading with 
him in the days of his full vigor was a habitual communing 
with the master spirits of mankind, as a vivifying and 
nourishing part of his life.”’ 

% * + 


ao 
o 


WorpswortH was Gladstone’s favorite among the 
English poets. His admiration began when he was a young 
man, lasted throughout his life, and sometimes went to 
lengths from which most Wordsworthians shrink. We find 
him writing the following estimate of “Peter Bell,’’ in 
which, to use the consecrated phrase, the italics are 
mine :— 

“Read aloud Wordsworth’s ‘ Cumberland Beggar’ and 

‘Peter Bell.’ The former is generally acknowledged to be 

a noble poem. The same justice is not done to the latter; 

I was more than ever struck with the vivid power of the 

descriptions, the strong touches of feeling, the skill and 

order with which the plot upon Peter’s conscience is 

arranged, and the depth of interest which is made to attach 

to the humblest of quadrupeds, It must have cost great 

labor, and is an extraordinary poem, both as a whole and 

in detail.” 
One might have expected that a man who found part of 
“Paradise Regained” to be “ very objectionable on religious 
grounds” would have reprobated Shelley. But Gladstone 
learned large portions of Shelley by heart. ‘One remarkable 
similarity,’ he wrote, ‘“ prevails between Wordsworth and 
Shelley: the quality of combining and connecting every- 
where external nature with internal and unseen mind. But 
how different are they in application! It frets and irritates 
the one, it is the key to the peacefulness of the other.” 

x # # 

GLADSTONE was fond of pointing to the continuity of 
fine poetry in England from Chaucer to Tennyson as a proof 
of the sap and vitality of the English character. He con- 
trasted this continuity with the gaps in other European 
literatures. He had, of course, read Goethe, Schiller, and 
Heine, but Lord Morley found that he knew little or nothing 
of modern French poetry. Another feature of English 
literary life that impressed him was the number of clergy- 
men who have written good poetry. In proof of this he 
pointed to Heber, Moultrie, Newman, Faber, and Charles 
Tennyson, though he told Mr. Lionel Tollemache that 
Charles Wesley was a much over-rated writer who had 
written only one good hymn, “ Wrestling Jacob.”” About 
Tennyson, Gladstone’s opinion varied. In 1859 he wrote to 
the Duchess of Sutherland: “TI find ‘Maud’ takes a good 
deal of trouble to understand, and is hardly worth under- 
standing. It has many peculiar beauties, but against them 
one sets the strange and nearly frantic passages about war ; 
which one can hardly tell whether he means to be taken for 
sense or ravings.” Nineteen years afterwards he confessed 


that his judgment had been too severe, and humbly put in 
his Diary: “The fact is I am wanting in that higher 
poetical sense which distinguishes the true artist.” His 
favorite among Tennyson’s poems was 

n * * 


‘ Guinevere.’”’ 


GLADSTONE’s reading in contemporary English poetry 
sometimes astonished his friends. Lord Morley tells us of 
his surprise, when mentioning Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Rugby 
Chapel” with admiration, he found that Gladstone knew 
the poem well, and shared his admiration to the full. 
Another instance of this is given by Mr. Tollemache, who 
has an account of a conversation at which Gladstone 
denounced the rage for reading novels, adding that Lord 
de Tabley had written good poetry which was not read, and 
bad novels which were read. The comment shows Gladstone 
not to have been without that “higher poetical sense” the 
lack of which he lamented. Lord de Tabley’s two novels 
are long forgotten, but his sonorous and dignified verse will 
be remembered. 

+ * * 

Ir Gladstone denounced the rage for novels, he was a 
good deal of a novel-reader himself. His biographer writes 
of “the accents of guarded reprobation ” with which he used 
to speak of the novels of his great rival, Disraeli. His 
verdict on ‘“ Vivian Grey’’ was that the first quarter was 
extremely clever, “the rest trash.”” He loved and admired 
Scott, whom he held to be by far the greatest of his country- 
men, and he often regretted that he had never met nor 
known him, as he might have done. His favorites among 
the Waverley Novels were “ Kenilworth” and “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” the latter a preference which he shared 
with Jowett. In George Eliot he found a want of “ harmony,” 
and he complained that ‘she made such absurd people 
marry one another.’’ “ Why,” he asked, “did Adam Bede 
marry Dinah?” To this question one can only answer with 
the Americanism, “Search me.’’ Jane Austen was another 
novelist whom Gladstone admired with qualifications. He 
complained that she could neither dive nor soar, and 
applied to her words he had heard used of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his earlier days, that she was “a first-rate 
actor in a third-rate piece.’ 

* ~ * 

New novels were nyt neglected by Gladstone, though he 
had a preference for the old and tried. He made “ Robert 
Elsmere’? famous, and he was greatly interested by 
Miss Cholmondeley’s Diana Tempest,” 
blamed, throwing satire broadcast on 
the clergy and other representatives of tradition. He 
found Wilkie Collins’s “ The Woman in White ”’ so absorbing 
that it kept him from going to the theatre, and his verdict 
on it was that “it has no dull parts, and is far better 
sustained than ‘Adam Bede,’ though I do not know if it 
rises quite so high.” There is an amusing passage in one 
of Lord Acton’s letters to Mary Gladstone which indicates 
the care Acton took about Gladstone’s reading :- 


which he 
however, for 


“You cannot too much cultivate his taste for Dickens,”’ 
Acton advises. “ Beware of ‘ Little Dorrit,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
and ‘Dombey.’ In ‘Chuzzlewit’ the English scenes are 
often amusing, but there is a story about Pecksniff that 
may repel him.”’ 
The object of this solicitude had read and enjoyed 
“ Oliver Twist ’’ forty-one years before the letter was written. 
* * x 
Lorp Mortey has noted that, as regards history, 
Gladstone cared only for political and Church history, but 
of this he read a great deal. When the first two volumes of 
Kinglake’s “Crimean War” appeared, Gladstone wrote to 
a friend: “ Kinglake is fit to be a brilliant, popular author, 
but quite unfit to be a historian. His book is too bad to 
live, and too good to die.” He thought Carlyle mighty in 
flash and penetration, but without an eye for motives, and 
Macaulay not to be counted on for a just estimate of motive 
because he was so caught by the picture and color of history. 
He praised Macaulay for guarding the purity of the 
English tongue, but held that the two most subtle masters 
of English prose of his time were Lord Westbury and 
Newman. I find in a familiar work of reference that 
Westbury is credited with having possessed “ an extraordinary 
power of sarcastic speech and an unequalled mastery of 
luminous exposition ’’—two of the most enviable gifts with 
which either lawyer or man of letters could be endowed. 
PENGUIN. 
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Rebdiews, 





MR. ARNOLD BENNETT ON 


“The Author's Craft.” By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 


PLAYWRITING.* 
(Hodder & 


I pip not at first understand why the Editor of THz Nation 
sent me Mr. Bennett’s book as one which I might like to 
review. Mr. Bennett talks shop and debits harmless tosh 
about technique for the entertainment of literary amateurs 
in a very agreeable and suggestive manner, as he has every 
right to do, being so distinguished a master of the craft. But 
why on earth should I join in the conversation and snatch 2 
professional job from some young reviewer whose week's 
board and lodging it would provide? 

I found the solution of the enigma on page 76, which 
begins with the words, “One reason why a play is easier 
to write than a novel.” That fetched me. I did not 
want to know “one reason”’ for so outrageous a_ stroke 
of novelist’s bluff. But the impetus of my reading carried 
me on, in spite of the shock; and so I learnt that this one 
reason is “ that a play is shorter than a novel.” It is; and 
so is the Bible shorter than the London Directory. ‘“ Excuse 
the length of my letter,” said Pascal: “I had no time to 
write a short one.” 

Now, I am not going to argue. I never do. I will 
simply take one of the shortest, most intense, and most 
famous scenes in English dramatic literature, and rewrite it 
as a chapter in a novel in the style of my friends Bennett 
and Wells and Galsworthy when they are too lazy to write 
plays :— 

MAcBETH. 
A Pay, BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR. Act V. Scene 8. 
The precinct of Macbeth’s Castle on Dunsinane Hill. 


Enter MACBETH. 
Macs.: Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 


Enter Macnvurr. 


Macon. : Turn, hell-hound, turn. 


Macs.: Of all men else I have avoided thee; 
But get thee back: my soul is too much charg’d 


With blood of thine already. 


MACD. : ere I have no words, 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 


Than terms can give thee out! (They fight.) 


Thou losest labor. 
As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests: 
Z bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 


MACB. : 


MACco. : Despair thy charm; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Macs.: Accurséd be that tongue that tells me so; 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man. 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. I’ll not fight with thee. 
Macp.: Then yield thee, coward ; 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole; and, underwrit, 

“Here may you see the tyrant.” 


Macs. : I'll not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last: before my body 

I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff; 

And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold! Enough!” 


(Exeunt fighting.) 
* Copyright, U.S.A., 1916. 
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A NoveEt, JouN 


GALSWORTHY, OR ANYBODY. 


py Arnotp Bennett, H. G. WELLS, 
Tue Last CHAPTER. 


He was to fail, after all, then. The day was going 
against him. His men were not really fighting. They had 
conveyed to Old Siward that they were open to an offer of 
quarter; and the hint had not been lost on that ancient 
campaigner, whose son he had just slain. 

What was the use of killing? Duncan, Banquo, the 
Macduff people: he had waded through their blood; and 
how much better would it not be if it were all a dream and 
they were alive and kind to him? 

How the martens were singing! Banquo, always a bit 
of a fool, had been sentimental about the martens. Gruach, 
the dear dead wife whom the southrons persisted in calling 
Lady Macbeth, had argued with Banquo about them, telling 
him that their habits were insanitary, and that they were 
infested with small bugs which got into the castle, already 
too rich in insect life. But Duncan had agreed with Banquo ; 
and when Gruach became queen she would not let the 
martens’ nests be broken down, being anxious to copy 
Duncan’s tastes in every way, lest anyone should say that 
the Macbeths did not know how kings lived. And so the 
martens were singing, singing, always singing when they 
were not fly-catching. 

It came to him, with a twist at the heart, that he had 
never told Gruach the’truth about Banquo. He had left her 
to believe that he had killed him Lecause the witches had 
foretold that his posterity should be kings. But the real 
reason was that Banquo had given himself moral airs. That 
is hard to bear at any time; but when you are within ten 
minutes of committing a murder, it is insufferable. Morality 
is easy for a man who does not intend to do anything ; but 
a man of action cannot stand on scruples. These idle 
thanes who sat down on their little patrimonies and had 
no ambition: they had invented this moral twaddle to 
excuse their laziness. 

What an exquisite morning it was! Was there anything 
so blue as a blue sky, anything so white as a white cloud, 
any gold so golden as the gold of the gorse? From the 
summit of Dunsinane he could see almost to the Roman 
wall on the south and to the Forth Bridge on the north. 
The wind had backed a little to the north: perhaps it 
would rain later. But no such foreboding troubled the wood 
pigeon that now called to him, “Tak two coos, Taffy: tak 
two coos, Taffy.”” He smiled grimly. He had taken from 
first to last not less than a thousand coos; and this funny 
bird kept on exhorting him to take two. And yet he did 
not throw a stone at it as he once would have done. It 
seemed all so useless. You strove and strove, and killed 
and killed, and made journeys to consult witches; and at 
the end of it all the wood pigeon had no more to say to 
you than before; and the sky was no bluer, the cloud no 
whiter, the whins no yellower. Curse the sky! Curse the 
whins! Doubly damn the wood pigeon! Why not make an 
end of it, like the Roman fool at Philippi? He stood his 
claymore on its hilt on the flags and bent over the point. 
Just to lean on it, and let it go through him: then the wood 
pigeon might coo itself black in the face: Macbeth would 
be at rest with Duncan. Where had’ he heard about 
Philippi? It seemed unlikely that he could have learned 
Roman history; and yet he found that he did know. Do 
men know everything before death? He shuddered. 
Strange, that he, who rather enjoyed killing other people, 
should feel an intense repugnance to kill himself! Yet there 
was one canny thing about killing yourself: it relieved 
you of all concern for the future. You could kill as many 
other people as you liked first without considering the conse 
quences. He would, please God, spit a few more of his 
enemies on that sword before his own turn came. He tossed 
it into the air by the point, and caught the hilt as it came 
down. He no longer heard the wood pigeon. 

And yet, what was that? Had the wood pigeon called 
him a hell-hound? MHe turned, and saw Macduff there, 
between him and the sun, glaring at him. If the sun had 
been in his eyes, he could not have glared. It was clever 
of him to come that way and get the advantage of the sun. 

Macduff! Yes, Macduff: the man of whom the spirit 
called up by the witches had bade him beware. The man 
whose wife and child he had slaughtered. Could he blame 
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him for glaring? Would not any man glare after such an 
experience? Banquo had glared even after his death, but 
with no speculation in his eyes. There was speculation 
enough in Macduff’s: he was speculating on the sun being 
in the eyes of his adversary. 

How the martens were singing! How fresh the air 
tasted! How good life was! How many pleasant paths 
there were on those hillsides, paths that had led his feet 
and Macduff’s to this one spot of all spots in the world! 
Well, if Macduff had not come by one path he would have 
come by another. That was life, always inscrutable, some- 
times a little ironical. The wind dropped: the banner had 
ceased to flap, and hung imert. A number of birds and 
crickets, no longer scared into silence by its flapping, joined 
the concert of the martens. Again came the wood pigeon’s 
incitement, “Tak two coos, Taffy: tak ” What was 
that? A sharp, rasping sound called Macbeth from the 
landscape. He looked again at the man against whom he 
had been warned. 

Macduff had stooped to sharpen his claymore on the 
flags. He was squatting down in an attitude which brought 
his boney knees into prominence just below his kilt, and 
drawing his blade to and fro with a harsh, rythmical grating 
on the granite. By the mere instinct of imitation, Macbeth 
did the same. His knees were fleshier; and it was harder 
for him to stoop; but he did it. It is never easy for a king 
to stoop; but Fate will have it so sometimes. Now there 
were two blades scraping. The birds stopped singing, and 
listened in astonished suspicious silence. Only a jay 
laughed. 

Macbeth heard it. Something stirred in him, and dis- 
torted his lips into a grin. It seemed to him that he sud- 
denly opened a book that had always been sealed to him. 
When Gruach was dying he had asked the doctor for some 
physic for the mind; and the doctor had failed him. Then 
he had asked the porter, because he had noticed that the 
porter, alone among all the men of his acquaintance, was 
light-hearted, and would laugh, even when nobody was being 
hurt or ridiculed, and seemed to despise ambition. And the 
porter had told him that life is not so bad if you can see the 
fun of it. Old Siward had nailed the porter to the door 
that morning because he refused to open it to the enemy. 
Did he see the fun of that, Macbeth wondered? Yet here, 
as he squatted before Macduff, and they both sharpened their 
blades on the flags, adim sense of something laughable in the 
situation touched him, though, God knows, there was nothing 
to laugh at if the warning of the witches were trustworthy. 
The spirits had said that no man born of woman should 
harm Macbeth. That seemed pretty conclusive. But they 
had also said that he would not be vanquished until Birnam 
Wood came to Dunsinane. That also seemed conclusive ; 
yet the thing had happened : he had seen the wood walking. 

He decided to give Macduff a chance. 
killing people named Macduff. 
Macduff to go away. 

Macduff tried to speak; gulped; and came on. His 
voice was in his sword. 

Macbeth was not afraid, though he knew he was not the 
man he had been. He had drunk heavily since he seized 
the throne: the Scots expected that from a king. But he 
could fight as well as ever for forty-five seconds; and then 
he could clinch, and try to get in his dirk somewhere. 
After all, Macduff was no teetotaller, if one might judge by 
his nose, which was red and swollen. Only, the doubt came: 
was the redness and the swelling from rink, or from 
weeping over his slaughtered family? With that thought 
came Macduff’s first blow: a feint, followed by a vicious 
thrust at the groin 





He was tired of 
He said so. He advised 


Macbeth was quick enough to drop his.targe and stop 
the thrust, even while he guarded the blow that did not come. 
That reassured him, and took some of the bounce out of 
Macduff. He was equally successful the next time, and the 
next. He became elated. At last his pride in his charmed 
life got the better of his prudence. He told Macduff that 
he was losing his labor, and told him why. 

The effect was exactly the contrary of what he had 
anticipated. A gleam of savage delight came into Macduff’s 
eyes, 

What did it meant 

Macbeth was not left long in doubt. He stood petrified, 
whilst a tale poured from Macduff’s lips such as had never 


| 








before blasted the ears of mortal man. It cannot be repeated 
here: there is such a thing as the library censorship. Let 
it suffice that it was a tale of the rude but efficient obstetric 
surgery of those ancient times, and that it established beyond 
all question the fact that Macduff had never been born. 

After that, Macbeth felt that he simply could not fight 
with him. It was not that he was afraid, even now. Nor 
was it that he was utterly disgusted at the way the witches 
had let him through again. He just could not bring himself 
to hack at a man who was not natural. It was like trying 
toeatacat. He flatly refused further combat. 

Of course, Macduff called him Coward. 
mind that so much ; 


He did not 
for he had given his proofs, and nobody 
would believe Macduff; nor, indeed, would any reasonable 
Scot expect him to fight an unborn adversary. But 
Macduff hinted at unbearable things—at defeat, disgrace, 
the pillory even. 

There was a lark singing now. Far down the hillside, 
where the rugged road wound up to the barbican, the last 
of Birnam Wood was still on the march. A hawk hovered 
motionless over a walking oak: he could see the glint of the 
sun on its brown back. The oak’s legs must be those of an 
old soldier, he thought, who had cunningly taken the 
heaviest tree so that he might be late for the fighting. But, 
old or young, the soldier was now anxious lest he should be 
late for the plunder and the other sequels to the sack of a 
castle ; for the oak was coming up at a rattling pace. There 
were nests in it, too. Curious, to wonder how those nesting 
pairs took their moving! , 

A surge of wrath went through Macbeth. He was, 
above all things, a country gentleman; and that another 
country gentleman should move his timber without acquiring 
any rights infuriated him. He became reckless. Birnam 
Wood—his wood—had been taken to Dunsinane: was that 
a thing he could be expected to stand? What though 
Macduff had not been properly born: was it not all the 
more likely that he had a weak constitution and could not 
stick it out if he were pressed hard in the fight. Anyhow, 
Macbeth would try. He braced himself; grasped his clay- 
more powerfully ; thrust his shield under the chin of his 
adversary ; and cried, “ Lay on, Macduff.” 

He could not have chosen a more unfortunate form of 
defiance. When the news had come to Macduff of the 
slaughter of his wife and boy, he had astonished the 
messenger by exclaiming, ‘What! All my pretty chickens 
and their dam at one fell swoop! Accustomed from his 
earliest youth to deal with horses, he knew hardly anything 
of poultry, which was a woman’s business. When he 
applied the word dam, properly applicable only to a mare, 
to a hen, Malcolm, though deeply moved by his distress, 
had a narrow escape of a fit of hysterics; for the innocent 
blunder gave him an impulse of untimely laughter. The 
story had been repeated ; and something of it had come to 
Macduff’s ears. He was a highly-strung man, exquisitely 
sensitive to ridicule. Since that time the slightest allusion 
to chickens had driven him to transports of fury. At the 
words “ Lay on,” he saw red Macbeth, from the instant 
those fatal words passed his lips, had not a dog's chance. 

In any case, he would not have been ready to meet a 
sudden attack. All his life he had been subject to a strange 
discursiveness which sent his mind wandering to the land- 
scape, and to the fauna and flora of the district, at the 
most exciting crises of his fate. When he meant to tell 
Gruach that he had arranged to have Banquo killed, he had 
said to her, instead, “ Light thickens; and the crow makes 
wing to the rooky wood.” His attention had already strayed 
to the wood pigeon when Macduff’s yell of fury split his ears ; 
and at the same moment he felt his foe’s teeth close through 
his nose and his foe’s dirk drive through his ribs. 

When Malcolm arrived, there was little left of Macbeth 
but a pile of mince. Macduff was panting “That will 
teach him,” he said, and stopped, exsufflicate. 

They laid Macbeth beside Gruach in God’s quiet acre in 
the little churchyard of Dunsinane. Malcolm erected a 
stately tomb there, for the credit of the institution of 
kingship; and the epitaph, all things considered, was not 
unhandsome. There was no reproach in it, no vain 
bitterness. It said that Macbeth had “ succeeded Duncan.” 

The birds are still singing on Dunsinane. The wood 
pigeon still coos about the coos; and Malcolm takes them 


frankly and generously. It is not for us to judge him, or to 
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judge Macbeth. Macbeth was born before his time. Men 
call him a villain; but had the press existed in his day, 
a very trifling pecuniary sacrifice on his part would have 
made a hero of him. And, to do him justice, he was never 
stingy. 

Well! Well! 

THE END. 

There! that is what is called novel writing. I raise nc 
idle question as to whether it is easy or not. Fine art of 
any sort is either easy or impossible. But that sort of thing 
I can write by the hundred thousand words on my head. I 
believe that if I turned my attention to mechanics for a 
month or two, I could make a typewriter attachment that 
would do it, like the calculating attachment that has lately 
come into use. The odd thing is that people seem to like 
it. They swallow it in doses of three hundred pages at a 
time; and they are not at all keen on Shakespear. 
Decidedly, when my faculties decay a little further, I shall 
go back to novel-writing. And Arnold Bennett can fall back 
on writing plays. 


G. B. S. 


THE POET PEREGRINATE. 


‘‘Letters from America.” By Rupert BRooKE. With a 
Preface by HENRY JAMES. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Poems.” By Ropert W. STERLING. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is really rather academic to discuss what poets have 
written prose; what prose-writers have written verse; 
whether a poet ought to write good prose because he is a 
poet ; by which branch of letters (as in the case of Wotton, 
Coleridge, and Raleigh) posterity is to know the writer who 
excelled in both; to what extent the two arts fulfil or 
exclude each other, and on. As a matter of fact, 
there are extremely few examples in English literature where 
the devotee of one muse did not at least philander with 
the other. The most determined rhymer has not been able 
to prevent his letters from being published, and sometimes 
even from having these illegitimates supplant the orthodox 
“heirs of his invention.” Even Spenser, surely the 
incorrigible poet if there ever one, wrote a prose 
pamphlet on Ireland. To-day, these provinces have little 
more than a narrow strait between them. The poet is almost 
always found to dabble in journalism; often, though he be 
an obvious poet, he is compelled by the imperative needs of 
his stomach to write verse only as an appendage to his 
marketable prose. And there are numerous examples in the 
younger generation of writers who turn with equal facility 
from the one medium to the other. 


So 


was 


So that Rupert Brooke’s volume of prose impressions of 
the United States, Canada, and Samoa need not excite any 
controversy of influences. It was written two years after 
the publication of his first book of poems, and almost con- 
temporaneously with the second. The problem of pre- 
cedence, therefore, does not concern us. In so narrow an 
orbit of years, in a writer so admirably equipped with 
grace of style and with his poetry and prose following so 
closely on each other’s heels, it is practically impossible not 
only to draw any inferences, but even to refer to his poetry 
as a guide to his prose. The late Henry James’s preface— 
a subtle and eager appreciation, invested with that magnetic 
power so common with him of inducing the reader to trace, 
discover, and clarify every lineament of a subject and to 
fit them into a whole, with something of the quality of his 
own enthusiasm—does not help us. The very completeness 
and coherence of his portrait is against us. Brooke’s genius, 
he says, was a heritage of the English tradition of amenity, 
combined with energy. He emphasizes the felicity “ which 
fairly dogged his footsteps’’ and made him immediately and 
acutely responsive to every “current and contact” of experi- 
ence, which, as the excellent vulgarism has it, came his way. 
There was something “ inveterate,’’ fatalistic, he says, in the 
way “the beautiful crowning modernness” of Brooke’s quality 
encountered and assimilated all the imaginative and social 
impulses which would naturally fall within the environment 
of so brilliant, sensitive, alert, and fortunate a youth. 
Brooke, indeed, must have been conscious of this himself. 

















He would not be likely to fall into the pseudo-ingenuous 
trap of false modesty. What James calls “the self-con- 
sciousness of his so free figuration of the unpleasant” is 
indeed an acknowledgment that he did not wear the mantle 
of the young Apollo without feeling its weight. 

But James’s true theory of Brooke’s personality shining 
with equal rays upon every experience that came within its 
compass, does not encourage us to speculate about his 
poetry, when we are reading his prose. That is partly due 
to the fact that when Brooke was writing his letters from 
America, he was not writing his best poetry. The output of 
1914 is inferior to that of 1911, because his poetic conscious- 
ness was shrinking inwards, instead of expanding outwards. 
It had lost something of its dynamic and objective force. 
This volume of prose, therefore, was perfectly natural to 
him, partly because of a temporary or inevitable decline in 
poetic power, partly because of his happy facility in identi- 
fying himself with the particular method of expression which 
circumstance had dictated to him. 

The sketches were contributed to the “Westminster 
Gazette’? and the “New Statesman.’’ They are therefore 
journalism and even occasional journalism. That is not in 
the smallest degree a discredit to his literary quality. It 
was not Brooke’s way to reveal new kingdoms of expression, 
but to adapt himself with the utmost flexibility to the 
familiar ones that fell to his lot. The point is that he and 
not they was the master. These impressions, that is to say, 
are not thos? of a poet, or a scribbler, or a hack, or a mal- 
content man of letters, or of an original thinker, or of a 
disgustedly bread-winning revolutionary, but of a first-rate 
journalist. By that criterion they stand and are meant to 
stand. They are full of shrewd comment, brisk observation, 
adaptiveness to color and movement, descriptive aptness ; 
they are freshly handled, appropriately varied, and written 
in an easy decorous idiom. They are not quite free from 
journalistic devices (as when he speaks of the smoke rising 
above New York at dawn as “ pennants of our civilization ’’) ; 
they occasionally say the obvious things, out of a self-con- 
scious desire to avoid the self-consciously original. On the 
other hand, they dare to describe Niagara, with complete 
sincerity and lack of affectation, and without a trace of 
imitating or going one better than the dull intoxication of 
the pictorial globe-trotter. 


Here is a good average Ss yecimen 
5b ’ 
of his Ss tyle. 


He is looking into a shop-window in Broadway : 
‘He would display a card that said, ‘ This underwear 
does not impede the movement of the body in any direction.’ 
Then he moved his body in every direction, from position 
to position, probable or improbable, and was not impeded. 
With a terrible dumb patience he turned the next card: 
‘It gives with the body in violent exercising.’ The young 
man leapt suddenly, lunged, smote imaginary balls, be- 
labored invisible opponents, ran with immense speed but 
no progress, was thrown to earth by the Prince of the Air, 
kicked, struggled, then bounded to his feet again. But all 
this without a word. ‘Jt enables you to keep cool while 
exercising.’ The young man exercised and yet was cool. 
He did this, I discovered later, for many hours a day.” 


The whole book, in fact, fulfils what Henry James calls, and 
is certainly one indispensable canon of writing, “ dis- 
tinguished readability.” And it might very well have been 
written by a man who had never conceived a single line of 
poetry. 

Robert Sterling has a kinship with Rupert Brooke, not 
on the plateau of letters, but because he, too, a writer of 
verse and a young man of promise (he had only finished his 
second year at Oxford when he enlisted), met an untimely 
death in Flanders. He was six years younger than Brooke, 
and his book of poems is on that account of very immature 
character. With such slender evidence, it is impossible to 
forecast any poetic future for him, had he lived. His 
numbers have a certain metrical facility and variety, and 
in theme and treatment are what one would have expected 
from a talented young man, fresh to literature. He has one 
interesting prosodic experiment in a poem called “ Maran.” 
It is an attempt to revive a Saxon rhythm, which depends, 
not on rhyme or accent, but on alliteration, semi-quantita- 
tive stress, and variety of inflection. It is not a very 
successful attempt, partly because Saxon cadences are only 
suited to a narrative of especial strain, partly because the 
Saxons themselves did not use it with any regularity or 
with much other idea than of using the power of inversion 
it afforded to an almost unlimited extent. It was simply 
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This new book by the author of ‘‘ Children 
of the Dead End,” is the first autobio- 
graphy that the war has produced. 








The reviewers are unanimous in pronouncing 
it the finest piece of realism the war has 
yet produced, 


Every library and bookseller has it. Price 
5s. net. Second edition. 
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This has been one of the first-book successes 
of the season. There is a new thought and 
a laugh on every page. Seventh thousand. 
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have children, should read A. S. Neill’s book 
Confessions of a Schoolmaster. 2s. 6d. net. 


MY SECRET SERVICE 


BY THE MAN WHO DINED 
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nople, Belgrade, Asia Minor, and Nish, 
where he dined with the Kaiser. 
It is the most remarkable book this or any 
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a convenient method of getting a kind of swing into a long 
story. It is an ingenious experiment, but we cannot help 
receiving the impression that the writer sacrificed the mean- 
ing of his expression to the demands of his inflections and 
alliterations. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MARLBOROUGH. 


“The Life of the Duke of Marlborough.” 
Tuomas. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


3y EDWARD 


Joun, Duxe or Marizoroven, has made his bow from the 
publisher’s rostrum on so many occasions that _anyone 
coming’ fresh to his acquaintance would be justified in 
assuming him at the outset to be no common man. If there 
were a thousand biographies of some characters one would 
still be reluctant to part with one of those masterpieces of 
biography, such as Trevelyan’s “Charles James Fox.” 
Marlborough has not fared badly at the hands of his show- 
men. Yet there is something about him which turns a 
smooth face to each attempt to grapple with it, and hence 
forms the lure of the new biographer. He stands, in fact, 
so mean and small, yet so magnanimous and gracious, 80 
treacherous, yet so loyal, so lewd yet with a certain continence 
of spirit, that one is driven to seek some level far back in 
the reaches of his character upon which such opposing 
traits meet and fuse. 

“ Jack Churchill” comes to his own a little more in 
this volume—that is to say, he has more of the stage to 
himself, and a man of such parts needs some manceuvring 
room. At twenty he is making a name at Court by his 
conquest of the beautiful Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 
She gave him not only herself but himself. She bought 
him a position in the household of James, Duke of York, 
whence he had already entered the Army. He was an 
ensign, with service at Tangier, having, while a page, begged 
“a pair of colors” from the Duke. At Court he appeared a 
handsome, graceful young man, with manners owing 
tradition rather to Court than camp service. His duties to 
the Duke of York were added to those of a lieutenant in 
the First Foot Guards, and served as recreation in his life 
of pleasure. He found his diversion in the summer in a 
short term with the French army who were to be helped 
against the Dutch; but, winter setting in, the men went 
into quarters, and Churchill, by a certain centripetal force, 
was back at Court. Next year he was out again under 
Turenne, winning fame by unquestionable daring at 
Maestricht. He incidentally saved Monmouth’s life, and 
became lieutenant-colonel at twenty-three. As colonel in 
the English Regiment in French service he served with 
Turenne at Sintzheim and Entzheim, the British stubborn- 
ness and attack being more than a little responsible for the 
latter victory. In these next years he took his exercise, 
apparently, in the wars abroad, and wintered at the Court, 
where Sarah Jennings had appeared to claim his attention. 
They were soon in the heat of that struggle which must 
ever serve to throw up their characters. Now they are on: 
now they are off. Coolnesses alternate with passion, storms 
with reconciliation, until at length they are privately 
married. 

At twenty-eight he makes his acquaintance with 
William of Orange on an errand to arrange the English 
forces to be contributed in support of the Dutch, and he 
must have impressed William as a diplomatist and man of 
affairs. He accompanied the Duke of York in his banish- 
ment, acting as a go-between for him to Charles and 
Louis. Every separation from his wife sees the letters 
flying to and fro; never husband so amorous, never wife so 
petulant and piquant. When the Duke returned to Court, 
Churchill became Baron Churchill, and his wife one of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber to the Princess Anne, who had 
married Prince George of Denmark. Sarah and Anne 
became Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley, and Mrs. Freeman’s 
ascendancy took its rise. Churchill stays, well pleased, 
with the children, when Lady Churchill goes first with Anne 
to Tunbridge Wells. James succeeds Charles in 1685, and 
Churchill becomes an English peer. He was high in the 
king’s confidence and favor, yet sincere enough to state that 
if the king were to change “our religion and constitution ” 
he would instantly quit the royal service. When the Duke 





of Monmouth landed at Lyme Regis and proclaimed the 
king a usurper, Major-General Churchill opposed him, and, 
although superseded by Lord Faversham, turned the 
surprise of Sedgmoor into victory, and ended the 
rebellion. A little later he is becoming suspicious of James’s 
Catholicism and making friends with William of Orange 
and Anne. Charles he could tolerate ; James could not even 
tolerate himself, and won no allegiance from others. He 
made no secret from James of his own Protestant convictions, 
and reminded his master of the fact that such was the 
conviction of the greater part of the country. Later on, 
William, invited to England, landed in the south, and 
Churchill deserted to him, leaving a letter which may or 
may not be touching. William made king, Churchill 
became Earl of Marlborough, though neither William nor 
Mary liked either of the Marlboroughs. 

Churchill served at first with the Dutch at Walcourt, 
and then, when James had left Ireland, at Cork and Kinsale 
—at all places with distinction. While William is in 
Holland negotiating the “Grand Alliance,” Marlborough 
began writing to James, begging for forgiveness, and 
promising what he could never perform. He must have felt 
sore that William still trusted more his Dutch generals. 
Count Solmes, taking advantage of him, however, found 
he had challenged more than he could meet. He had 
ordered his baggage to replace that of Marlborough in the 
line; but “with his cane uplifted and some hard words in 
French,” Marlborough caused his baggage to take its place. 
Some of Marlborough’s dissatisfied sayings and doings came 
to William’s ears, and the Earl was dismissed the Court. 
He was even arrested, later, on forged letters, and he can 
hardly have had much love for a master who so fretted him. 
The correspondence with James began once more. In 
1698 he at length gained a position, being appointed governor 
to Anne’s son, the Duke of Gloucester. Later, he became, in 
William’s absence, one of the Lord Justices to govern the 
country. In June, 1701, with the Act of Settlement 
recognizing Anne’s succession, William recognized the 
implication by appointing Marlborough Commander-in-Chief 
of the English Forces in Holland. Great things were 
happening. The alliance between England, Holland, and 
the Empire was concluded, and the air was tense with the 
coming struggle when William died. Anne quietly 
succeeded him, and Marlborough became Captain-General of 
the English forces at home and abroad, and the two 
Marlboroughs became pre-eminent in the realm. 

War formally declared by England, Holland, and the 
Empire against France and Spain, Marlborough set out; 
but when off Margate wrote to his wife that he would have 
come back to her but for shame. He took command of the 
principal army at Nimeguen, on the Dutch frontier, looking 
towards the Spanish Netherlands, where his campaigns were 
chiefly to be fought. When the campaigns open he is at 
once in the thick of those places which have so homely a 
ring to-day—Armentiéres, Ostend, Ypres, La Bassée, and 
so on. He made a victorious march up the Meuse to Liége, 
and won a dukedom. He marched across Europe for the 
victory of Blenheim, when he took 11,000 unwounded 
prisoners after a bloody struggle. Two years later, march- 
ing towards Namur, he came upon Villeroi’s army at 
Ramillies. Outmancuvring his enemy, he put him to flight 
towards Louvain, exacting a terribly heavy casualty list. 
Louvain, Brussels, and Malines surrendered at once. 
Ostend was taken by the sort of amphibious attack so 
common to-day. Returning to England, he met with further 
honors and rewards. The next year saw more victories with the 
extraordinary fight at Oudenarde, before which Marlborough’s 
men had marched some sixty miles in fifty hours. 
Two years later, Marlborough was victorious at Malplaquet, 
though the French defended better than he had ever seen 
them. The campaign of 1712 went not so well, though 
Marlborough’s share was as great as ever. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Freeman had come to an open breach with Anne. Mrs. 
Masham, the deputy whom the Duchess of Marlborough had 
placed about the Queen’s person, was her successor in 
power. She rode her royal mistress on a lighter rein, and 
this was the cause of her success. With the Duchess’s 
decline from power, Marlborough’s star set. He was 
dismissed, went abroad for his health with the Duchess, 
and returned at the Queen’s death to receive the applause 
of the people. He died at seventy-two, and was buried in 
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R.G.A., late Army Schoolmaster. Fceap. 8vo., sewed, 
1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MONTENEGRO. 
By F. SEYMOUR STEVENSON, author of “ Historic 
Personality,” “The Macedonian Question,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd, net. 


LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11 WARWICK LANE. 
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A Wonderfully Served Library. 


Subscribers recommend The Times Book Club to 
their friends because they find that the old 
Circulating Library plan of buying as few books 
as possible, and making subscribers wait, is 
here superseded by a liberal supply of books 
furnished at the earliest possible moment. The 
success of the Library is due entirely to the 





RECOMMENDATION OF SATISFIED 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


The following are typical specimens of subscri- 
| bers’ letters :— 


“The service of books cannot be better . - You have 
been most obliging in obtaining any books I desired to 
read, and such a Library deserves success,"—Mr. T., 


Hans Place, S.W. 


“I am delighted with The Times Book Club service, and want 
to do some serious reading.” —Miss E. H., King’s Lynn. 


“I am enclosing the P.O. for the next subscription to 
The Times Book Club, with most grateful thanks for the 
courtesy with which the books we ask for are so quickly 
forwarded. It is a wonderfully served Library.”—S, §. 

} 
| 
Write to the Librarian for a Prospectus, 


‘The Times Book Club 
Circulating Library, 
| 380, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE ROYAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS’ 
PRISONERS OF WAR FUND. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, S. FARNBORO’, HANTS. 


Committee : 


THE Committtee will be grateful for subscriptions or gifts in kind, A Report 
of the work done from October, 1914, to December 31st, 1915, may now be 
had on application to the Honorary Secretary, The White House, S. Farnboro’, 


A Matinee in aid of the above Fund is being arranged and will be held in 
London on the 30th March under the patronage of the Countess Roberts, the 
Countess of Glasgow, Viscount and Viscountess Valentia, Countess Kilmorey, Lady 

Further particulars will be published shortly. 
communications to the Honorary Secretary. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Mrs. GOWER, Hon. Sec., The Royal Munster Fusiliers’ 
Prisoners of War Fund, The White House, S, Farnboro’, Hants. 
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Westminster Abbey, leaving his Duchess to nurse for over 
twenty years the memories of her life’s romance. 

With many pleasing digressions, Mr. Thomas has 
produced a book which could hardly fail to be interesting 
merely because he wrote it. His chapters on the Army and 
the Spirit of the Age, though the latter savors rather of the 
full eighteenth century than of the early post-Revolutionary 
period in which Marlborough’s life was cast, are full of color 
and life. There is no new source tapped for the life, and 
there are one or two ambiguities, if not inaccuracies. But 
Mr. Thomas is a maker of epigrams which rarely fail of 
their mark ; and if his portrait is, perhaps, a little in the 
Hogarth tradition, Dr. Stuart Reid’s may have been a school 
painting of Watteau. 





THE FAR EAST FROM WITHIN. 


‘An Irishwoman in China.” By Mrs. pk BurGH DALy. 
(Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. ve Buren Daty is a genial, observant, high-spirited 
[rishwoman who went out to China in the late ’eighties to 
take charge of a native women’s hospital, married a fellow- 
countryman and fellow-worker, a doctor, and lived a busy 
life out there for twenty-five years. Her work brought her 
into close touch with the people; her womanliness, and, 
perhaps, her nationality, too, added good understanding 
and friendliness to the relationship. On such qualifications 
she might have attempted an ambitious volume; instead she 
has chosen the more delightful autobiographical method, 
and as she writes with the freshness and liveliness of the born 
letter-writer, and with abounding good humor and a fund of 
apposite anecdote, the result is very readable and highly 
entertaining. “Most people,” she remarks, “have but two 
impressions of China—that the Chinese are extremely 
numerous, and the women bind their feet.” She gives a 
much more detailed impression than that ; and she indulges 
in but one generalization. ‘Human nature is pretty much 
the same all the world over,” and the Chinese are pretty 
much like other folk. 

For Chinese dress, furniture, domestic arrangements, 
and architecture she has a genuine liking. In Mid-China 
art enters into everything; even the butter taken off the 
ice comes to tabie in the form of an elaborate pagoda : — 

“Chinese ideas of art, whether expressed in painting, 
porcelain, embroidery, or carving, have usually an 
element of the grotesque ; but, so far as I have observed, are 


free from that taint of evil suggestion sometimes found in 
Japanese or Hindu works.”’ 
Yet they are almost blind to natural scenery :— 

“Tt is curious that a people with so much perception of 
beauty in art should be so indifferent to it in nature. A 
friend of mine who has frequently displayed lantern slides 
to both Chinese and Japanese, was greatly struck with the 
appreciation by the latter of a lovely landscape or sunset, 
while the Chinese were principally interested in a fine horse 
or cow, a massive building, and usually asked how much 
they cost.” 

About Chinese women there are a good many miscon- 
ceptions. ‘‘ Women of the higher classes are often highly 
educated ; some of them have been celebrated as poets and 
historians.’’ Among women of all classes there is a great 
demand for education on modern lines ; but working women 
have not had the time to study the difficult written character. 
For them a special literature, in the easily-learnt Western 
Roman-alphabetic character, is being provided. But Chinese 
women are characterful, and have no mean status. Often 
they have good business capacity :— 

“ Amongst shopkeepers the wife has charge of the cash- 
box, while the mandarin commite that most precious 
possession—his seal of office—to the care of hie T’ai-T’ai. 
Old residents in China all agree that women possees much 
influence in domestic, commercial, and even political life. 
The immense power wielded by the late Empress Dowager 
is @ case in point, and amongst humble folk very shrewd old 
ladies are to be found.” 

Some young Europeans of Mrs. Daly’s acquaintance 
“ frequently consulted their old Chinese nurse as to invest- 
ments, and made large sums of money by following her 
advice” :— 

“She understood the bewildering fluctuation in ex- 
change, considered the money-market carefully, and took 
the keenest interest in their fortunes, 





“Chinese women obtain influence and power by sheer 
strength of character, with little help from their environ- 
ment; when that is improved, they will become a power in 
the land which must be very seriously considered.’’ 

. Of the European communities in China she says many 
illuminating things; how, for example, in default of an 
aristocracy of birth and rank, they form one out of their 
commercial and banking magnates. Here we have the 
ruling passion strong in exile. Of Dr. Morrison, formerly 
“Times’’ correspondent and afterwards Yuan-Shih-Kai’s 
adviser, we are told that he has little knowledge of the 
Chinese language, and, what is equally astonishing, that he 
talks English exactly as he writes it. In the latter half of 
the book Mrs. Daly records the exciting experiences of herself 
and her husband in Manchuria during the Chinese-Japanese 
War, the Boxer outbreak, and the Russo-Japanese war. 





THE MODERNIST. 


‘*These Lynnekers.” By J. D. BEREsForD. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Some of us may feel a little dubious of the ultimate ends of 
Mr. Beresford’s philosophy, but there can he no contrary 
opinion as to the vigor and competence of his workmanship. 
Here is a novelist who sketches out a design for a novel, 
fills in all the gaps, strengthens all its frailties, and then 
proceeds to give it expression with all the resources of skill 
and energy at his command. The last fault that you can 
lay at his door is that of vagueness, fumbling, or hesitation. 
And from that point of view “ These Lynnekers,” which is a 
vastly better book than its predecessor, ‘The Mountains of 
the Moon,” deserves to make its mark. It is a study in 
contrast—contrasts in unshaded blacks and whites, between 
what we may vaguely generalize as futility and efficiency. 
And if we find ourselves at odds with Mr. Beresford, it is 
rather in the limitation of his sense of values than in the 
movement, color, and life with which he has embodied them. 

“These Lynnekers” are a highly respectable family of 
country parsons, fallen on indigent days, and with a pedigree 
of unromantic service from the Norman conquest. But 
their blood has run thin, and they can only maintain their 
vitality by leaning heavily upon the custom and prejudice 
of their class. The primrose path of “ decency,” avoidance 
of responsibility, facing facts and “unpleasantness” is to 
them the broad road of duty. They are, in fact, bewildered 
muddlers of the first water, giving rein to their fecklessness 
by a “prehistoric governess’ code of manners rather than 
morals, and “fiddling about” with life from childhood to 
age. Mr. Beresford has hardly done anything better than 
his portraiture of “the awful Lynneker inertia,” of which 
the rector, his wife, and their complementary sons, 
Edward and Latimer, are the chief examples. It is a 
portrait drawn objectively, without asperity, in brief outline, 
with economy of suggestion, and even with a certain 
sympathy which does not make it any the less damning. 
And he gets just the right kind of balance (thanks to the 
objective treatment) which realizes the Lynnekers as types 
without losing their individuality, and as individuals with, 
at the same time, a representative character. The exception 
is Dickie, who carries the whole family on his back. He 
does nothing at Oakstone, the school where his brisk 
scientific capacity is held in leash by the mechanical formula 
of academics. But he decides to go into the Medborough 
bank as a junior clerk, to retrieve in some measure the 
family fortunes. During his five years’ apprenticeship 
there he gradually emancipates himself from the Lynneker 
environment, and particularly from its religious and ethical 
dependence. His watchwords are action, enterprise, and 
utility. His mother’s easy self-indulgence had led her into 
an imbroglio with a fraudulent loan company, and it is 
Dickie who gets her out of it, tackles George Smith, the 
principal of the company, and drives him out of the town. 
It cannot be denied that there are minor flaws in the first 
part of the book. Neither of the two daughters conforms to 
the Lynneker type, and neither of them is endowed with a 
personality. Adela actually runs away with Frank Oliver, 
a carpenter, but Adela only emerges as the figure of an 
episode. And Eleanor, with her hard, bitter religious 
fanaticism, is really temperamentally opposed to the 
Lynnekers’ facile incompetence. That Dickie is not entirely 
free from priggishness is a virtue rather than a fault. His 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 








The Book of Italy. 


Issued under the Auspices of Her Majesty Queen Elena of 
Italy. Edited by RAFFAELLO Piccoli, D,Litt. With an 
Introduction by Viscount Bryce,O.M, 32 half-tone and line 
full-page illustrations and 6 in colour. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
(Shortly.) 
Also a fine edition, bound in white vellum, with a gilt 
top. Price 21s, net. 


In Slums and Society: 


Reminiscences of Old Friends. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. 

Cloth, 6s. (Second Impression.) 

“ Light and witty, touching many spheres and many people; written 

with his accustomed felicity, these reminiscences should make a wide 
appeal. There is not a dull page in a very pleasing book.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 


German Conspiracies in 
America. 


By WM. H, SKAGGS. With an Introduction by THEODORE 
A. Cook. Cloth, 5s, net. (Second Impression.) 


“ The story is presented essentially from the American point of view, 
and it is freshly and: vigorously told.”—The Times. 


‘‘A book which we advise our readers to obtain and to ponder 
over.”—The Standard. 


Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War. 


By W. TROTTER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“This study in social psychology examines both the herd instinct 
as found in animals, and its manifestations in human life, and 
attempts to apply the principles so discovered to the present war.” 


“A balanced and an inspiring study.”—The Times. 


German Atrocities: 


An Official Investigation. 


By J.H. MORGAN. M,A., late Home Office Commissioner, 
with the British Expeditionary Force. Cloth, 2s. net; 
Paper, 1s. net. This book contains some eighty new and 
unpublished documents, a critical analysis of the remarkable 
German White Book on the alleged “ atrocities” in Belgium, 
and a verbatim reprint of the semi-official article by 


Professor MORGAN, which recently appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


European International 
Relations. 


By J.A. MURRAY MACDONALD, M.P. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
In this book Mr. Macdonald studies and criticises the idea of 


national freedom and independence which has recently 
prevailed in Europe. 


What the Irish 


Regiments Have Done. 


By S. PARNELL KERR. With a Diary of a Visit to the 
Front, by J. E, REDMOND, M.P. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; paper, 


1s. net. (Third Impression.) 
“Here are stories that thrill, stories of bravery and pathos that 
Ireland can never forget.”—Evening Standard. 


“Every page of ‘ What the Irish Regiments Have Done 
patch of joyous gallantry.”—Morning Post. 


In a French Hospital: 


Notes of a Nurse. 


By M. EYDOUX-DEMAINS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


“It is a beautiful little book; one of those little books about the war 
which you will remember with affection.”—The Tatler. 
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Write for a copy of Mr. Unwin's Spring Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD.,1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 





The Rubber Industry of the Amazon, and 


how its Supremacy can be Maintained. 
By JosepH F. Wooprorre and Harotp Hamet 
SmitH, Editor of ‘‘ Tropical Life.” With a fore- 
word on the Latin-American Indian by Viscount 
Bryce, o.M, With 48 illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 


Old London’s Spas, Baths, and Wells. By 
SEPTIMUS SUNDERLAND, M.D. With 36 illustra- 
tions. Half calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is an interesting piece of London archeology, illustrated by 
a fine series of reproductions of photographs and old prints. 


Defective Children. Edited by T. M. Ketynack, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Verb Sap”: On going to West Africa to 
Northern or Southern Nigeria, and to the 
Coasts. By Carr. ALan FIELD, F.R.G.s., with a 
special Preface by the late Sir Alfred Jones, k.c.M.G., 
and a Health Chapter contributed by Sir H, H. 
Johnston, K.c.B., andothers. Paper cover, 2s. 6d, net. 


A Short Course of Physical Training for the 
Recruits of the New Armies. By A.ian 
BromaN, Principal of the London Central Institute 
for Swedish Gymnastics. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
limp, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Triangular Bandage. Tue AppticaTion oF 
THE TRIANGULAR BANDAGE SHOWN By WorDs AND 
DiaGRAMS. By Howarp M. PReEsTon. With an 
Introduction by James Cantlie, M.B., F.R.c.s. Fully 
illustrated with 116 figures. Paper covers, ts. net. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 83-91, 
Great Titchfield Street, W.C. 





“BY EVERY TEST 
THE VERY BEST” 


“BOURNVILLE 
COCOA represents the 


highest grade of nutri- 
tive cocoa at present on 


the market; it fully 
maintains its high repu- 
tation in food value and 
delicacy of flavour, and 
is second to none in any 
respect whatsoever.” 
—The Medical Magaz'ne. 


CADBURY, 
BOURNVILLE 
(Regd. Trade Marks) 
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reaction would naturally drive him into an attitade of self- 
importance, which sets off his relations with the family in 
a sharper light—his unexpressed contempt, masked by 
tolerance for them and their fear, respect, and patronage 
of him. 

It is in the latter part of the book that Mr. Beresford’s 
values go astray. Dickie, after his apprenticeship 
at the bank, becomes a kind of private agent for the financier, 
Bryan Lessing. Having acquired “experience” and 
knocked about the Continent for a few years, he comes back 
home to determine both a career and a plan of living for 
himself. He gets into a different stratum of society from 
that of the Lynnekers altogether. He pays a visit to Oak- 
stone, and approves of the new tendencies towards 
“ specialization’; he nurses his dying father (the death of 
Mr. Lynneker is a particularly impressive piece of work) ; 
he falls brusquely in love with Sybil Groome, the niece of 
Lady Constance, and he finally resolves to give purpose to 
his mathematical aptitude by becoming an astronomer. It 
is not so much the naturalness or structural unity of 
Dickie’s development that is wrong as Dickie himself. 
Somehow, Mr. Beresford has abandoned his artistic detach- 
ment and identified Dickie with his ideal of manhood and 
his concept of a new society. Having reached a dramatic 
climax with well-contrasted forces, the story centres 
exclusively round Dickie’s personality. The Lynnekers drop 
almost out of it. And as an ideal, Dickie becomes rather 
like the popularconception of an American magnate—a super- 
mannish, Wellsian kind of person who “ does things "—as if it 
were the mere doing that mattered, but what you do and how 
you doit. It is not only that we lose sympathy with Dickie 
both as a character and as an instrument of revolt against 
a dead philosophy, but we are not sure that the type of his 
masterful, unimaginative, rather unscrupulous efficiency is 
not a greater enemy to society than the Lynnekers, fading 
helplessly into an undisturbing past; a far more terrible 
enemy, because he is powerful, conscious of his power, and 
ready to use it. Dickie is neither a product of the past nor 
a symbol or hope of the future. He is the militant embodi- 
ment of the present, a man of business and not of vision. 
Not that Dickie is an active disciple of business methods, 
ulterior motives, and immediate ends. Only he has the 
psychological air of them about him. What offends us is 
not so much the lack of any spiritual purpose or basis in his 
character as his subconscious recognition of that lack and 
readiness to profit by it. He is a destructive and not a 
creative force. True, he devotes his dangerously material 
energies to the productive paths of astronomy; but what 
we feel is that that decision depended on hazard rather than 
on any intrinsic sense of service. His type, we predict, 
will play an ever-increasing part in modern fiction. And a 
novelist of the calibre, insight, and force of Mr. Beresford 
will, we feel confident, realize what the future may bring 
as well as what the present has brought, and achieve a finer 
and more delicate ideal of character than Dickie can ever be. 





The Geek in the City. 


THe Stock Markets have been rather dull and very quiet 
during the past week. The steadiness of the American 
Exchange is satisfactory, and is attributed partly to 
the reduction of imports, of which indications appear 
in the Board of Trade returns for February. These 
returns are not unsatisfactory, but, of course, the 
values are greatly swollen by the high prices. Few 








people realize that since Christmas prices have been 
rising at about the rate of 10 per cent. per month. The 
main cause is, of course, the policy of the Government in 
requisitioning merchantment to serve and supply their 
foreign expeditions. The shortage of labor due to the draining 
of men into the Army is also causing much loss and incon- 
venience. On the Clyde, and in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
anxiety is being expressed about the shortage of coal, 
due mainly to the enlistment of coal miners, but also to the 
demands of the home and Allied governments. An import- 
ant speech on this matter was made at Bradford by the 
chairman of the Woolcombers’ Company. Much concern 
is felt in the City in consequence of regulations and restric- 
tions of all kinds which are being put on trade and finance. 


Surpprine SHAREs. 

Those shipowners whose entire fleet has not been 
chartered by the Government at low rates are making good 
profits, and are likely to do so until the freight position can 
be altered. Consequently, there is a good demand for ship- 
ping shares, and prices are in most cases not very much 
lower than they were at the beginning of the war. The 
following list gives the change that has occurred in a few 
of the principal issues, together with the yield :— 

Price July Present Rise 
27th,1914. Price. or Fall. 
Anchor Line 5§% Cum. Pref. 103 F | 3 
Cunard Steam Ship ... ant 14 RS | 
Do. 5° Cum. Pref. és 100 908 
Elder Dempster 5% Deb. ... 103 89 
General Steam Navigation ... 58 84 
Houlder Line 54% Pref. ints 28 33 
Leyland (Fredk.) 5% Pref. ... 8 71-16 
P. & O. 5% Pref’d. ‘ 1114 92 Be 
Royal Mail Ord. .. we ove 874 101 4 134 Nil 
Considering the high rate of interest which is now 
obtainable, and that shipping securities are highly specula- 
tive, these yields are much too low. It is true that several 
very good dividends have been declared by shipping com- 
panies since the war—the Cunard Line, for instance, paid 
20 per cent. for 1914, against 10 per cent. for 1913—but it 
by no means follows that their prosperity is permanent. In 
fact, the outlook for British shipowners after the war is far 
from rosy, for there is likely to be a tremendous slump in 
rates. The German and Austrian mercantile marine, 
totalling about six million tons, will be set free, while the 
American merchant fleet will be another important competitor. 
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British Orn anp Cake Mr11s. 

It is encouraging in these days to find a board of 
directors expressing the belief that the shareholders “ will 
share in the satisfaction felt by the directors that the very 
successful result of the company’s operations, helped by 
rising markets, will provide a substantial contribution to 
the Treasury in relief of the financial needs of the country,” 
and they have reason for gratification. For the report of the 
British Oil and Cake Mills Ltd. shows that the past year 
has been an exceedingly satisfactory one financially. The 
trading profit amounted to £536,222, as compared with 
£186,227 in 1914. After payment of expenses of administra- 
tion, &c., and setting aside a sum of £225,000 to meet the 
excess profits duty, the reserve fund is credited with 
£115,000, as against £20,000 a year ago. The depreciation 
allowance is raised from £25,000 to £30,000, and £1,500 is 
written off investments. This leaves available for dividend 
£128,111, as compared with £77,876 in the previous year, 
The preference dividend absorbs £34,650, and the ordinary 
dividend, which is raised from 7 to 15 per cent., takes 
£92,850, allowing the amount carried forward to be increased 
by £611. A subsidiary company has been registered, with 
a capital of £250,000, to build and work a new extracting 
mill at Hull. LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


"An old and first-class office.” 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


“Low rates a distinctive feature."—Zhe Times. 


Threadneedle Street; 


EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 














